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The Lesson Calendar, giving the titles and references 
for the lessons of the quarter, will be found in the Les- 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
January 22 to 28 


MON.—My Saviour, wilt thou make me a child of light? 
Save me from al} murmuring and complaint. May I not bea 
child of night and depression! May I be full of hope and 
cheer! May the depressed take courage from my quiet con- 
fidence and trust ! 

TuEs. —O Lord my God, I would hunger for thee as for the 
bread of life! Create within me a keen appetite for the things 
of God. If I am reluctant about the matters of the kingdom, 
intensify my desire. Kindle my zeal. May I awake to right- 
eousness, and sin not ! 

WED.—My Father, what message hast thou for me to-day? 
May | be in the Spirit, that I may receive it! Give me the. 
hearing ear, Give me the understanding heart. May I be 
able to appreciate the truth !_ May I be at home in the gospel ! 

THURS.—My Father, I have heard of the river of water of 
life. May it pour into my life in refreshing flood to-day! May 
it cleanse me of my sin! May it revive the withered flowers ! 
May every virtue be restored ! May I be like a well-watered 
garden ! 

FRI.—My Saviour, may I be one of thy true disciples! May 
I not desert thee on the dark and cloudy day! May I be will- 
ing to bear my cross and not seek the way of ease! May Cal- 
vary not turn me aside! May I be willing to be crucified ! 

SAT.—O God, lift me into the light to-day! May I not 
walk in darkness ! May my mind and heart be illumined by 
thy most cheery grace! May thoughtgand speech and deed 
be lit up that men may see that I am a child of light! Deliver 
me from the bondage. of the night ! 

SuN.—Holy Spirit, thou hast gifts for men. ‘Thou hast the 
gift of peace. Thine is the gift of joy, and thine the gift of 
rest. come to thee in my poverty, without money and: with- 
out strength. Graciously grant to me thy gift! Make me rich 
for evermore ! 

ed 


Faith 
By Ethel A. MacNish 


OT when the way lies smooth before my feet, 
Not under tender skies and favoring breeze 
To trust my Guide with confidence complete, 
But, when the clouds hang low, and sullen seas 
Snarl with white teeth around my bark in rage, 
Then—then to fare across the glooming sea 
And fling defiance where the warfares wage 
Against my craft—this seemeth faith to me, 
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When the Shadows Appear 


God knows when to send the shadows. The fact 
that they would never be of our choosing is good proof 
of our need to trust him. But no shadows ever yet 
closed so completely about a‘life that there was no 
light to be seen. ‘There-is brightness in the: past, in 
the present, and in the future, for us all. If the year 
is not commencing as brightly as we had hoped, let 
us think of the blessings that God sent in the year 
that is past, and remember that God's best for his 
children is always ahead. 


— 
How to Teach 


Truth expressed only in words carries little weight 
with men. A deaf-and-dumb person may teach more 
of Christ in an hour than the most polished orator, 
discoursing on the Gospels, could teach in a lifetime. 
Therefore the life which Christ lived taught the world 
how to live as innumerable written maxims of inspired 


truth could never have done. We see this truth, be- 
cause God revealed it to us. -An English correspond- 
ent emphasizes it when he speaks of ‘the infinite 
wisdom of God’s way of publishing the Gospel : not 


, atelling, so much as showing ; not description only, but 


display ; not verbal statement only, but a moving 
moral panorama. ... The priceless underlying phi- 
losophy which presents Christ Himself—seen, heard, 
touched, and spoken to in our own nature, Take 
young souls to the Great Exhibition, and allow Em- 
manuel to speak for Himself—through the facts.’’ 
But now that the incarnate Christ has left the world, 
the only way that we can teach his truth is by incar- 
nating it, in his strength, into our own lives. The 
facts must continue to speak through men if men 
would teach men about Christ. That the truth is thus 
living and speaking in ever-growing conviction is 
the unanswerable proof of the saving power of Christ. 


4 
In Sympathy with God 


God's master passion seems to be the desire to 
see everything go well with men. This desire of his 
is so overwhelming that one who knew him best could 
say, ‘‘God is love.’ We may more or less success- 
fully imitate the divine qualities of purity, faithful- 
ness and courage, and still not know the secret of 
heaven. One of England's greatest preachers in con- 
versation with one of our leading American Christian 
workers among the poor said, ‘‘I never feel so near to 
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Creators by the 


HE creative principle in life is love. There is no 
better evidence that love is a living thing than 
is found in its power to call into life what had 

no existeuce before love began to produce. Love will 
take a cold, tepid soul and play upon it, warm it to 
comfort, quicken it to motion, and soon transform it 
to joy and use. Love will take an unclean, despair- 
ing life, and work in it, purge it of stain, awaken it 
to hope, and bring it back again to truth and purity. 

At the funeral service of Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, in 
1903, one of the speakers referred to what he and all 
who knew Dr. Trumbull regarded as one of the great 
characteristics of his life, namely, its creative power. 
‘*How boundlessly appreciative and generous he 
was,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘seeing good where there 
was no good except in his seeing. He loved his own 
ideals which he dreamed he saw in others, and then 
by his sheer love he began to create them in others. 
He had the divine blindness of love which saw past 
the evil that can be expelled from life. He had the 
divine vision of love which beheld the invisible capa- 
cities for good and beauty. It was both our humilia- 
tion and our glory that he was ever finding in us 
nobleness which we did not know was possible for us, 
until he loved it into being in us.’’ 

Dr. J..R. Miller has said with reference to this same 
quality in Dr. Trumbull : 

‘«Dr. Trumbull was never a discourager, but always 
an encourager. He always saw the best that was in 
others. He had an eye even for the very smallest 
beginning of good, of worth, of possible restoration 
in men. When he saw those who were far down in 
sin, he did not look upon them as hopeless,—he saw 
in them the possibilities of divine beauty and glory, 
and had an eager longing to try to develop these 
possibilities. "’ 

There was here a great principle of the use of life. 
Dr. Trumbull realized that we are here to help others, 
and that no one is beyond the reach of help, and 
that a soul is worth all the help that any one can give 
to it. The purpose of life is not culture of self or 





God as when I am enduring what is almost’an agony 
of heart for the men who are suffering under the weight 
of their sin."’ Not until we sympathize with God's 
great heartache for men do we know the real secret of 
heaven, for not until then are we at one with God. 
Once we do feel it, God is instantly at our side, for he 
has gained a friend and a helper. Without this, re- 
ligion becomes Pharisaical and snobbish, like the 
loveless heart that Paul pictures in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians. When it becomes our master 
passion, we become Christlike. 


. a 
A Stormy Weather Thought 


That which costs little is worth little. That 
which costs most is likely to bring the largest returns. 
We have all proved this in our own experiences, yet 
we try to forget it when we are faced by something 
hard. The best prayer-meetings are those that are 
held on the stormiest nights. The New Year's morn- 
ing prayer-meeting that roused us at six o'clock 
brought a bigger blessing than the easily attended, fair 
weather service that cost little effort. The Sunday- 
school lesson that seemed so easy to teach fell flat, and 
the hard lesson that seemed so empty of possibilities 
that we ‘just had to spend hours on it’’ turned out 
to be the most interesting one of the quarter. These 
things are not accidents. Dividends came because 
something was really invested. Suppose we try to 
remember this the next time the Lord wants to test us, 


Power of Love 


criticism of others, It is the service of others. 
Character, as President Woodrow Wilson has said, is 
a mere by-product of service, a vital and essential 
thing, the vital and indispensable thing, but a treas- 
ure to be acquired in its highest beauty only as a re- 
sult of unselfish devotion. Whatever results or does 
not result from the right use of life is of less significance 
than the right use of life. And that right use is the 
productive and creative use. 

Love's creative power lies in love's ability to make 
the loved one feel about himself as the loving one 
feels about him. We have no confidence in our- 
selves. Some one else has confidence in us, That 
leads us to believe that we can be trusted. We dis- 
believe in our possession of capacities for achieve- 
ment and attainment, and we will not strive for what 
we know we cannot reach, But some one else says 
that we can, and that leads us to feel that we may 
try. It is trust that begets trust. Myles Falworth in 
Howard Pyle’s ‘‘ Men of Iron,’’ had no idea that he 
could, meet the great warrior of France, the Sieur de 
la Montaigne, but when Sir James Lee told him he 
could and that he trusted him to do so, Myles was 
joyfully eager for what he was now capable of doing 
because others trusted him to do it well. Thus in all 
ages Christ has made his men, and turned the timid 
to brave, and the Simons to stone. And in the quieter 
things of life as well his love and trust have been the 
creating power. 


** The lives which seem so poor, so low ; 
The hearts which are so cramped and dull, 
The baffled hopes, the impuiis# slow ; 
Thou takest, touchest all, and lo! 
They blossom to the beautiful.’’ 

The power of the home finds its explanation in this 
principle. The love of the home creates ideals of 
duty and being in children, and summons them to 
achieve these ideals. When they fail, the home-love 
closes in warmly around them, wraps them close, 
obscures the peril of the failure without concealing its 
wrong, and lifts them to a fresh effort. And the de- 
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structive influence of some homes finds its explana- 
tion in the absence of creative love. Such homes 
break down virtue by discrediting it, overthrow ideals 
by distrusting them, and destroy by lovelessness. But 
love delivers from the sense of limitation and inability, 
and persuades us of our privilege of freedom. 


** I know a bush that fire does not destroy, 
I know a “ower that heat can but expand, 
I know + se ince whose root is joy, 
I kre war that unbinds the hand, 
** Lovs is tna: a..ai; in its cleansing 
The tree o: life grows green with youth again, 
And in the fervor that its flame inspires 
The car*ive heart forgets its former pain.’’ 


This is a form o: service within the reach of each 
one of us. Wecan see the best in others, and so love 
this that they will come to feel that the best is their 
true self, and that they need not be subject to their 
worse natures. We can train ourselves in this habit 
of loving discovery and appreciation of the best in 
others. We can do it in a negative way by refusing 
to dwell upon the inferior characteristics in them. 
This is not to say that we are to shut our eyes to facts 
and call the liar a truthful man. Dr. Trumbull was 
keen in his discernment of moral qualities, and out- 
spoken in his condemnation of meanness and wrong. 
But where there was good, he was quick to perceive 
it, and to exult in it, and to address himself to it as 
the reality of the man. Friendship with him was the 
delighted admiration of these qualities in his friend, 
and their continued enlargement through admiring 
trust. By its nature, his love must destroy the un- 
worthy by discrediting and ignoring it, and create the 
worthy by trusting and proclaiming it. 

Paul's picture of love and its operations in the 
thirteenth chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians 
is simply an analysis of love's creative qualities. It 
is free from all the destructive traits. It is of bound- 
less hope and confidence, kindness and endurance. 
Paul even goes so far as to declare that it takes no 
account of evil. True love never does. If it sees it 
at all, it sees it as something that cannot last, that 
must be outgrown and left behind, and that will the 
sooner be sloughed off and flung away if left to the 
contempt of disregard. 

There is not one of us who cannot begin to-day to 
do the creative work of love. All about us are those 
in whose hearts new graces will come to. being under 
the life-giving warmth of love. Some of them have 
lost faith in the possibility of their own characters. 
Love will recreate it.. Love will do through us for 
others what it did in Christ for us. Said an earnest 
and successful Christian worker recently : 

‘*Iam fond. of recalling the first soul it was ever 
given me to win to Jesus. I was a lad, barely grown, 
a young teacher in the mountains of Carolina. One 
morning as we were ready for prayers in the. chapel 
there hobbled down the aisle to the front seat a child 
sixteen years of age,—a strange, eager, lonely-looking 
lad, I read the Scriptures, and prayed, and then 
sent the teachers to their classes. But my crippled 
lad stayed. So I went to him at recess, and said, 
‘My lad, what do you want?’ And he looked 
me eagerly in the face, and said, ‘I want to go to 
school. Oh, sir, I want to be somebody in the world. 
I will always be a cripple ; the doctors told me that. 
But,’ said he, ‘I want to be somebody.’ 

‘*He had won me. He told me of their poverty, 
and that was taken care of. I watched that lad for 
weeks and weeks. One day I called him into my 
office, and said, ‘My boy, I want you to tell me 
more about yourself.’ And he told me in a word 
that some months before, his father had been killed 
in the great mill where he wrought, and the few dol- 
lars he had saved up soon were gone. And then the 
people seemed to forget his mother’s poverty and 
need, and she said, ‘We will go the next county, 
where they don’t know us. Mother can do better 
where we are not known.’ He said, ‘I want to help 
mother,-and be somebody in the world, and, there- 
fore, I made my appeal to you to come to school.’ 

*« It was time after a moment for the great bell to 
ring for books. I laid my hand on the head of the 
little fellow, and I said to him, ‘Jim, I am for you, 
my boy; you are my sort of a boy. I believe in you 
thoroughly, and I want you to know that I love you, 
my boy.’ And when I said that last word the little 
pinched face looked up into mine—almost a lightning 
flash—he said, ‘ Teacher, did you say that you loved 
me? Did you say that?’ I said, ‘I said that, Jim.’ 

**And then, with a great sob, he said, ‘I didn’t 
know anybody loved me but mother and the two little 
girls. Oh, sir, if you love me, I will be a man yet, 
by the help of God !" And when a few Friday nights 
after I was leading the boys in their chapel meeting, 
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as was my custom, I-heard the boy's crutches rattle 
over there in the corner, I looked. Jim sat in a 
chair by himself to keep the boys off his worn and 
wasted limb, and getting.up, sobbing and Ia 

at the same time, he looked across at me, and 
‘Teacher, I have found the Saviour, and that time 
you told me you loved me started me toward him,’ ’’ 

And then the man who told the story added : 

‘¢Oh, brothers, men, in the shops and everywhere, 
are dying for love. Your grammar may be broken, 
your plans may be imperfect, your machinery may be 
crude, your organization may be rough, but if you love 
these men, and pour your hearts out to them honestly 
and directly, there will be a response that will fill 
your hearts with joy and fill heaven with praises."’ 

It is in this way that we can all be creators by the 
power of love. We can bring new souls into the life 
in Christ, and new joy into the heart of Christ. Who 
would not havea part in‘such divine creative activity ? 
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Are Any Debarred from 
the Great Commission ? 


What is man’s chief business in this world? It 
is possible, and it is a duty, to get at a clearly-defined 
answer to that question ; and when once we are clear 
on it, it is surprising to see how many other questions 
are solved. Among these is the question often asked 
by some Christian people, and oftener ignored by 
others, as to who ought to do ‘personal work"’ for 
Christ, and when it ought to be done. An earnest 
child of God in Maine comes with a heart-cry of doubt 
and discouragement that will find response in-‘many 
another worker's heart.. Here is her letter: ~~ 

During the fifteen years that -I have been a Christian, my 
Saviour has been so much to me that I have an intense long- 
ing for every one with whom I came in contact to have a per- 
sonal knowledge of him, ; I have pregee miost earnestly, year. 
after year, for this. Many a time I have,been. so burdened 
with responsibility for the spiritual welfare of dear ones, that, 
after praying for guidance and wisdom, I have gone to them 
and pleaded with them to accept Christ, in words which 1 felt 
sure were given me by the Holy Spirit, for I have no gift:of 
speech,—I am by nature extremely reserved and slow:to speak. 
I do not know that any one of the many for whom I have thus 
prayed and labored has ever been led to Christ through any 
word of mine.. Some of them seen? to get- farther and farther 
away from him, to my intense sorrow. 

You say “‘ there are two conditions of right prayer :.we must 
ask for what God desires to give, and we must ask it in entire 
readiness to lay down our own life to bring it to pass.’ AsI read 
that I thought, how gladly would I give up my life to-day, 
could I know that it would be the means of bringing a certain 
dear young friend with whom I am closely associated into per- 
sonal relations with Jesus Christ, so that his fine qualities might 
be wholly consecrated to God s service. The question I wish 
to ask is this : Is it my ‘daily obligation ’’ to go on trying to 
lead individual souls to Christ after such repeated failures ?.. Is 
not such failure an indication that God has not called me to 
that special work ? 

Our Lord’s.Jast word to his disciples was the laying 
upon them of what is often called the ‘‘ Great Com- 
mission,’’ or, as it has been even more suggestively 
called, the ‘‘ Great Permission ’’ : to take up the work 
of making Christian disciples of all men. That work 
has not yet been completed. Until Christ reigns in. 
every heart on earth, we cannot call ourselves his dis- 
ciples if we are not making our chief daily business in 
life the discipling of others. And Christ's preferred 
way of winning men to him, both for himself and for 
those whom he trained, was by winning one soul at a 
time. The record of Christ's life, and the record of 
successful ministry ever since, would seem to teach 
conclusively that the world will never be won to Christ 
except through individual work for individuals. And 
our Lord never intimated that only certain of his fol- 
lowers were privileged to extend his gospel of salva- 
tion, while others were barred from that privilege. If 
we are his, we must serve his cause in that way : there 
is no alternative save that of the sin of refusal. 

Therefore we cannot abandon this work, though 
our apparent failures in it be many.. Every one who 
attempts the work is met with continued seeming 
lack of result. But results are not our responsibility, 
though we must work as though they were. Only 
God knows how many apparent failures are, or are to 
be, eternal successes. 

And we must recognize that the art of fishing for 
men is the most difficult art in the world. It took the 
Son of God to do it as it should be done, and to re- 
veal to us its principles ; and even he did not always 
win men. It is right that. we should recognize the 
subtle delicacy, the masterly skill, the patient study of 
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the interests of the one whom we would reach, that are 


needed in this supreme task. We must not expect to. 


do it easily. But we must do it; and we must give 
its study and its practise first place in our lives, always 
remembering that the worst mistake that we can make 
is the mistake of not speaking for Christ at all. 

As for the laying down of life, of course that must 
be a part of this work ; but in no such easy way as 
merely by dying. To lay down life for another is to 
live for that other. Christ laid down his life for us 
long before his death on the cross. That death would 
have meant little if his life of ministry had not pre- 
ceded it. When we say that we would gladly die for 
a friend's sake, are we sure that we. are equally will- 
ing to live, in the face of daily discouragement, for 
ve friend's sake? It is the life that counts, not the 

eath. . 

An Ontario reader is in doubt as to when is the 

best time to do such work. She writes: 


How can we know when God wants us to speak to people 
[for Christ]? Is it possible for an over-excited conscience to 
call us to speak to people akout God when it-is not best? 
When it is so very hard to do it, it would be agony to have it 
end in more harm than good. I think you will say to send up 
a speedy prayer for wisdom, but when the heart mee = 
it's hard to get any definite impression of anything. I thin 
probably the root of the whole matter is lack of faith. 


Let us look at the word of H. Clay Trumbull on 
this point, in his book ‘‘ Individual Work for Indi- 
viduals,’’ written after fifty years of active, almost 
daily, experience in such soul-winning. He wrote : 
‘Never to the present day can I speak to a single 
soul for Christ without being reminded by Satan that 


I am in danger of harming the cause by introducing’ 


it just now. If there is one thing that Satan is sensi- 
tive about, it is the danger of a Christian’s harming 
the cause he loves by speaking of Christ toa needy 
soul. He has more than once, or twice, or thrice, 
kept me from speaking on the subject by his sensitive 
pious caution, and he has tried a thousand times to 
doso, Therefore my experience leads me to suppose 
that‘he is urging other persons to try any method for 
souls except’ the best one.’’ 

A study of the principles that underlie such indi- 
vidual work as Dr. Trumbull did will show that ‘he 
chose his time for’ speaking for Christ to’ another, and 
that he always sought to prepare’ the way for the 
direct invitation by winning that one’s personal con- 
fidence first. But it is a pretty safe rule to act upon, 
that the Devil, and not God, is trying to: dissuade us 
from urging others to come to Christ. No soul was 
ever kept out of the Kingdom by being asked to 
come in. 
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Two-Cent Thoughtlessness 


A lawyer who has come into prominence’ re- 
cently as an able ‘leader in municipal ‘reform has 
taken occasion to criticise the American public 
sharply and justly for its thoughtless and tremendous 
demands, upon men.in public life, for personal favors. 
Writers for periodicals, whose names and addresses 
thus become public property, feel the pressure of such 
demands. One prominent minister in Ohio who has 
helped to make the columns of the Times valuable 
to its readers utters a needed word of protest when he 
writes : 

I have received the enclosed card and answered it briefly. 
It leads me to suggest that it might be a good plan for you to 
insert a brief paragraph from the Editor -at the head of the 
page given over to suggestion, and possibly over other col- 
umns, saying in substance that all inquiries should be accom- 
panied by a postage stamp. I am thinking of inaugurating a 
campaign of reminding people of this courtesy, and likewise 
of putting in the waste-paper basket every inquiry without it. 


The card to which this righteously indignant pastor 
refers is a postal.card asking the busy pastor to tell 
him ‘‘what ages, kind of badges, what officers, and 
any other suggestion you may want to offer’’ con- 
cerning a working-method described in the Pastors’ 
Page in the Times. To make a request of that sort 
by postal is lamentably thoughtless and discourteous. 
To be a contributor to The Sunday School. Times car- 
ries with it the privilege—or the penalty—of assured 
inquiries from every part of the world. Those who 
write for the Times are glad and willing to serve such 
inquirers to the extent of their resources. The send- 
ing of a stamped reply envelope carries with it no 
obligation, even then, upon the one addressed, to 
make reply; but to prepay return postage, and to 
recognize that a favor is being asked, is the least 
that one can do to show ordinary appreciation and 
thoughtfulness. 
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‘LESSON FOR: JANUARY 28 





OD having made the invisible things of his eter- 
nal power and Godhead clearly seen by the 
things that he has made, would naturally go on 

and make his higher qualities,—love, gentleness, 
mercy, and forgiveness,—equally to appear. Lifted 
mountains, swung worlds, and returning seasons, 
make eternal power evident, but the other qualities 
must be made to appear to living man, not by things, 
but by a life. Evidently, it would require nothing 
less than a divine life to make the life of God appear. 
Incarnations are a recognized necessity of all religious 
thinking. If one’s God be malignant and: blood- 
thirsty, so will the incarnation be ; if infinitely lov- 
ing and merciful, so must be.the incarnation. The 
Bible idea of God makes a Christ with divine attri- 
butes a necessity. He is so prophesied through ages. 
Does the historic Christ fulfill the lofty predictions, 
or look we for another ? 

He certainly claimed to. ‘‘As it is written,’ so it 
must be, and so it was lived. It is recorded more 
than fifty times that Jesus called God his Father. And 
it was understood that he thereby claimed equality 
with God. Heclaimed to be before Abraham was, 
and to have had a glory with the Father before the 
world was. He knew he was to. die for the sins of 
the world and give his life a ransom for many. . No 
human life could avail for such an end. He claimed 
an omnipresence that could enable him to be with 
any two or three anywhere to the end of the world. 
He claimed to have come down from heaven and to 
be still in heaven. He claimed to be one with the 
Father, to know him, and that God heard him 
always. . He wrought mighty miracles in no other 
name, but by his own power, as if he always upheld 
or changed all things by the word of his power... He 
forgave sins and revoked their physical effects. He 
received worship and let men call him the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God. He knew men’s thoughts 
and said that all judgment of all men in the future 
world was committed to him. He claimed all power 
and authority and gave it to whom he would. Not 
one of these claims was ever overthrown while he 
lived, nor has been since. 

Those who knew him best, companioning with him 
in life, believed as Peter said, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ.’’ 
They called him God over all, the true God, the only 
wise, ‘‘in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.’’ . They did miracles in his name, testified to 
his power over death and the grave, and founded an 
empire for him as King of Kings that should make 
«the kingdoms of the world... to become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of his Christ : and he shall reign for 
ever and ever.'’ The unapproachable description in 
the first chapter of Hebrews of world-making and up- 
holding ; of being worshiped by angels, being called 
God by the Father and surviving the long-enduring 
starry firmament, simply voices the general opinion 
of those who knew him best. 

It is impossible for us to realize the greatness of the 
achievement that exalted Jesus as Lord in the Jewish 
mind. That mind was impregnated with the vivid 
idea of the monotheism of the Old Testament. It 
was the very basis of their national existence. To 
turn away from it was to invite expatriation and a 
songless captivityin another Babylon. Yet they were 
at once required to recognize Christ as Lord, God 
over all, blessed forever. This could not be done on 
the ‘‘say so’’ of any teacher, by the diligent incul- 
cating of anew dogma. The result of ages of teach- 
ing and experience could not possibly be overturned 
but by one thing, viz.: an inner consciousness of that 
fact wrought by divine power. Only God could 
assert the Godhead of the Christ. -No wonder that 
Arius could find believers in his dogma that Christ 
was a creature. The soil was just fitted for such a 
growth. . But if it had prevailed, Christianity would 
have died then, as it did in Persia when the Nesto- 
rians accepted that heresy. It did not prevail. A 
living consciousness asserted that Christ was to be 
worshiped as God, the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. 

For that reason, judgment of Jesus Christ should 
not be conditioned merely on what he was in the few 
years of his life on earth. The kingdom must con- 
tinue, its conquests must be wider, its works must be 
greater: .We must see in our day the wondrous works 
of God. Who can doubt it? Down ‘the forward 
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“Let the dark ages come, let society roll backward 
and churches perish in whole regions of the earth, let 
infidelity deny, and, what is worse, let spurious piety 
dishonor the truth; still ‘there is something here that 
was not, and a something that has immortality in it. 
Still our confidence remains unshaken, that Christ and 
his all-quickening life are in the world, as fixed ele- 
ments, and will be to the end of time. Do you re- 
quire of us to show who he is, and definitely to expound 
his person? We may not be able. Enough to know 
that he is not of us,—some strange being out of nature 
and above it, whose name is Wonderful. Behold the 
Lamb of God, that takéth away the sins of the world! 
Light breaks in, peace settles on the air, lo! the prison 
walls are giving way,—rise, let us g0.”—Horace Bushnell. 








march of nations and races rings the song syllabled of 
late, ‘‘Our God is marching on.’’ Paul's list of his 
sufferings, perils, and deaths oft, closes in every 
crisis with ‘*the Lord stood by me,”’ as if it became 
the Lord's regular habit. The roll-call of heroes in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews testified to the ful- 
filment: of the promise to individuals, ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.”’ 
In modern history men have stood chained to the 
stake in the midst of the flames and wated their 
flaming fingers and shouted ‘‘ Victory '’—overcomers 
by the power of a present God. As Christ claimed 
that his death was vicarious, so millions in all ages 
have been conscious that they were saved by the 
atoning blood of the Lamb. This is not an argument 
based on the recorded assertions of a Muhammad or 
a Paul even, but on the clear experience of any one 
of millions at any time down to the present. Any 
one who stands on Mount Zion, ‘higher than all 
heavens, can see the widening river of life’ that 
spreads from Mount Calvary to the ends of the earth. 
‘*God-in History’’ is the mere title of all the vol- 
umes of individual or national life that have been 
written or not written since the divine Christ said, 
‘*I am the way, the truth, andthe life.’’ 

The deity of Christ appears with especial clearness 
inthe record he has left of his life. It bears marks 
of an origin like himself—a product of the divine and 
the human. The Word and the World are so strongly 
alike that they must have had a common origin. 
Each is incomprehensibly full of beauties and powers 
that the highest genius of man cannot fathom after 
millenniums of dilligent study and -experiment ; yet 
each is full of perfect satisfaction for the humblest toiler 
for bread, or the humblest believer for salvation. 
The same teacher can teach simple addition, or dif- 
ferential calculus and conic sections. It is only a 
question of the capacity of the pupil. The mightiest 
energies of steam and the profoundest mysteries of 
electricity are in every drop of water and every cubic 
foot of air. It is a question of interpretation and 
experiment. The simplicity of faith that a child can 
grasp, and the unfathomed depths and measureless 
heights of the mysterious Godhead that no philoso- 
pher* can grasp, are in Christ's written utterances. 
It is a question of interpretation and experiment. On 
any supposition of the human origin of the Bible it 
should have been comprehended thousands of years 
ago. Men vastly more developed and able than those 
who wrote have expended loving study on it for ages. 
Our age, the crown and glory of humanity, is bestow- 
ing a thousandfold more study on the Christ-record 
than ever before. The results are most remunera- 
tive. It must be a Golconda of choicest gems, or 
this diligent mining would stop. It is true that ‘‘ the 


words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are ™ 


life.”’ 

As there are a thousand mysteries in nature, so 
there are in the words of grace. As men exercise 
wider sways of their designed dominion over all 
things, so men of to-day wield more and more of the 
promised power as the ages go by. The promise that 
‘* greater works than these shall ye do"’ is being ful- 
filled. So clearly does the promised Spirit lead into 
all sorts of truth that some men of to-day know 
more of the mind of Christ than some who saw his 
face and heard his word. We know the nature and 
funetion of ‘light better than the ancients ; why not 
of the Light- of the World ? 

The world is full of seeming contradiction, so is 
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the Word. But the soul who knows the whole gamut 
of being finds all these separate discords blended 
into a perfect psalm. 

The world is not exhausted, ‘neither is the Word. 
More wonders and powers of the world have been 
developed in half a century past than in a thousand 


years before. I think Bradford was right when, in 
the Mayflower, he held aloft the Bible and said, 
** More light is yet to break out of this old Word."’ 
The world is finished, but not all unraveled and 
understood. The Word is finished, but the Spirit is 
in constant process of interpretation. Even the past 
revelations are not all unraveled and understood by 
all. There is a dispensation of the Word, but a still 
greater dispensation of the Spirit. Savants are fond 
of saying that nature is evolved from seminal seeds. 
Much more clearly is the Word a repository of semi- 
nal truths that bloom and bear fruit with increasing 
beauty and satisfaction of every enlarging want of the 
expanding eyes. The Book bears as irrefragable 
testimony that its author was and is divine as the 
world does. 

The efforts to account for the seeds of vegetable and 
animal life on this planet are amusing. - Even a sug- 
gestion that they might have been borne on: fiery 
meteors through the incomprehensible cold of limit- 
less space, found cordial welcome, even if the suppo- 
sition did not account for their origin on the other 
world in volcanic dissolution. If we crowd slivers 
into flesh out of sight they are no less evidently there. 
The only solution is that the Lord God created them. 
So of thoughts. Whence come the thoughts of God's 
fatherhood, man's brotherhood, the over-world value 
of any one soul, even the lowliest ? 

The world-plan is renewal by decay, —foliage of to- 
day, soil of to-morrow. ‘‘ Ever upon old decay the 
greenest mosses cling.’’ Soin humanity. He makes 
the greatest out of the most lowly. | He raiseth up the 
meek and casteth the wicked down to the ground. 
The Lord doth build up Jerusalem. To do it, he 
gathereth the outcasts, healeth the broken in heart, 
and bindeth up their wounds. - The by-products of 
some chemical processes are more valuable than the 
main thing originally sought. Soin humanity. The 
outcasts of men are often ‘the chosen of God. He 
derives a Lincoln or Grant from the humblest ranks 
of society. And Christ chose his*companions and 
the propagators of his world-overturning gospel from 
fishermen and despised publicans. Only a divine 
one could do that. - Men would have invited the wise, 
mighty, noble, but he chose the foolish, weak, base— 
in the estimation of the world. Hence no flesh could 
glory, but the divine shone resplendently. Man 
would have allied His cause with the social, intellec- 
tual, civil, and military mights then existent. The 
divine Christ knew and prophesied that they would 
all be against his cause. But it would conquer be- 
cause the power of a present God would be always 
and everywhere present, The words were so alive 
that they could run through the earth and be glori- 
fied. They were spirif, and all manner of matter 
was to be subject to them. 

The world-author has a passion for unity, —myriads 
of animals, birds and fishes breathe one air. Icy 
Matterhorn and valley flower, sun and mote in sun- 
beam, are subject to gravitation and all other cosmic 
forces. The author of Christianity, in his last agony, 
prays four times over that all his disciples, Anglo- 
Saxon and Hottentot, may be one up to the limit of 
the oneness of the Father and the Son. As really as 
the world is beyond the power of man’s production, 
so really is the Word. 

Some men are only large enough to see their piti- 
ably little acres. A Newton gets large enough to see 
and mentally own the solar system and the stars, but 
Christ was large and divine enough to be at home in 
the infinities and eternities. .When he shall have 
folded up the long enduring heavens as a vesture he 
will remain the same. 

Men greatly err who pin their faith in the deity of 
Christ to mere proof texts. He appealed fearlessly 
to his works as proof of his deity and oneness with 
the Father. So should we, not merely to the works 
he did in the flesh, but to the greater works that are 
still wrought according to promise and will be to the 
end: of time. : Bees 
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K. A. Bassa, Sarveai of Christ 


By Florence Crosby Parsons 


T WAS Sunday morning in 
a little Massachusetts vil- 
lage some thirty years ago. 

The old, white meeting-house 
was filled with an expectant 
audience, —although the expec- 
tancy may have been confined 
to the children, privileged on 
this occasion to sit together in 
the stiff front pews, because a 
prophet was coming unto his 
own country, an ‘‘ evangelist,’’ 
*twas whispered gravely among 
our elders, such a worker being then viewed in the 
conservative New England churches with more or less 
skepticism. But while we waited, wondering what 
an ‘*evangelist’’ could be, down the aisle he came— 
Kingsley A. Burnell — with erect carriage and firm 
step, and took his stand in front of the platform. 
An astonishing position in our eyes, accustomed as 
we were to hearing addresses only from behind the 
ramparts of the tall, solemn pulpit. He wore a busi- 
ness suit, too! How strange! But the instant he 
turned upon us his shining eyes, glowing with love 
and enthusiasm, our little hearts were won. He told 
us first that he was the children’s friend, and that 
his name, the one he loved best, was ‘‘servant,”’ 
—servant of Jesus Christ his Master. 

‘*I was born on the hills four miles above you, in 
Chesterfield, where they say that nothing grows but 
rocks and men, and I learned the carpenter's trade, 
as did Jesus ; but by and by my Master wanted me 
to dig.’ We gasped in astonishment, our eyes never 
leaving his face. ‘‘ Yes, dig forsouls. So I dropped 
my jack-plane forever.’’ The day of kindergartens 
had not dawned, and deep was the impression upon 
the little people when our entertaining ‘friend *’ 
with his long arms made the necessary motions to 
show how he had wielded and thrown aside that jack- 
plane! Then he told in simple graphic way all 
about his great work of planting Sunday-schools in 
desolate places, of which the whole country has since 
learned. Long before the story was done we had 
decided that an ‘‘evangelist'’ must be a wonderful 
man, even if he ignored pulpits and clerical dress, 
and our parents’ tear-wet faces confirmed the verdict. 

Years passed, and Mr. Burnell had now become 
associated with that famous circle of workers : Major 
Whittle, P. P, Bliss, D. L. Moody, Mr. McGranahan, 
B. F. Jacobs, and Ira D, Sankey. Meeting him in 
Chicago, he invited the writer to attend one of his 
remarkable street services. Standing upon a box he 
addressed the crowd, when a drunken man reeled by 
hurling epithets of insult at the speaker. 

Interruptions of that sort could not disconcert him. 
With no flush of anger, but only love glowing in his 
face, he cried out in tones vibrant with pity : ‘‘Oh, 
friends ! see that poor man, made in the image of 
God ; but how he has defaced it." And in that vein 
continuing, with his marvelous tact, he so wove the 
incident into his talk as to avert jeers and command 
respectful attention. 

Mr. Burnell had married Cynthia, daughter of 
**Old Deacon Pomeroy,’’ as he was familiarly called 
in his native town of Williamsburg, Mass. In old 
age Mr. Burnell delighted to relate the advice Miss 
Cynthia save as he sought to nerve himself to ask the 
**deacon’’ for his fair daughter. ‘‘ Knowing the 
characteristics of her worthy sire, she tapped me on 
the shoulder saying, ‘Kingsley, be brief.’ I was. 
I've been brief ever since.’ 

In 1852, there being no railroads in Iowa and 
Wisconsin, he walked through those states estab- 
lishing Sunday-schools and preaching in out-of-the- 
way places. He visited from door to door, met men 
in lumber camps, in mines, and among the dreary 
outposts on the frontiers. On a few occasions his 
wife accompanied him, and noted that he never com- 
plained at any combination of circumstances. 

Often in his long, hard trips amid weariness, cold, 
and hunger, he would find no family able to give 
him shelter, but he would cheerily tramp on, saying, 
‘«My Master had not where to lay his head.’’ In 
one isolated place, he and his wife stopped for the 
night, to find the room to which they were shown had 
absolutely nothing in it save a bed, and that destitute 
of sheets! Not a nail or hook or chair or mirror. 
Said his wife: ‘*I never went with him again. I 
couldn't stand it. But he uttered no complaint." 
To win souls so absorbed his mind that he was 





** As I remembér him he was a fine old- 
fashioned fireplace, radiant and hos- 
pitable, full of light and warmth—such 
a personality as one can warm himself 
at in this cold world,’”’ writes Bishop 
john H. Vincent of Mr. Burnell, whose 
life-story will never be fully told in this - 
world, but into whose marvelous record 
of service for individuals this reminis- 


cent sketch gives us a revealing glimpse. 


actually oblivious to personal 
discomfort. 

He was deeply impressed 
with the idea that time was 
short. He must hasten. Many 
men take mottoes ; few live up, 
tothem. Mr. Burnell followed 
literally the method of Harlan 
Page : ‘‘ By divine grace I will 
act as though I were the only 
one to act.’’ His own family 
realized that his time was ac- 
counted precious. When his 
father was dying Mr. Burnell asked: ‘Father, is 
there anything you want to say tome?'’ ‘Yes; if 
you have time to listen.'’’ No rebuke was intended, 
but tears sprang to the eyes of the loving son. 

Mr. Burnell did noble service during the war, 
entering the work of the Christian Commission, 
laboring day and night with strangely tireless activity 
—in camp, where he held meetings ; on battle-fields 
and in hospitals, writing letters for the soldiers, minis- 
tering to their physical and spiritual wants, his tender 
sympathy winning many hearts. No Indian ever 
stalked the primeval forests with keener eye for signs 
by leaf or twig or footprint than this zealous hunter 
showed amid life’s wastes, searching for the souls of 
men. Do you see that grass so worn in front of a 
tent in camp at Vicksburg? It is the tent of Major 
Whittle, and on that worn spot he holds prayer- 
meetings. So was found a dear friend and co-laborer. 

Traveling at the rate of one thousand miles a 
month, Mr. Burnell’s work led him into every state 
in the Union, into Canada, and finally was extended 
further by a trip around the world. It was marvelous 
how this tireless, dauntless ‘‘servant’’ found oppor- 
tunities missed by other men. On shipboard, in 
foreign cities, in unlooked for.and unlikely and hope- 
less places, he could always discover souls. He could 
dig for them in the ship's steerage or cabin, in 
heathen temples or slums, in hovels or palaces of 
the great. 

Starting from Chicago for this world’s tour, he had 
not reached Omaha ere he found the conductor to be 
a Christian ‘‘who wished me God speed on my trip 
for Christ."’ This terse summary in his diary tells 
the story : ‘‘ Third-class ticket, second-class accommo- 
dations, first-class opportunities.”’ 

He asked the captain whether, having a third-class 
ticket, it would be permissible to hold a service in 
the second cabin. ‘‘To my surprise the captain an- 
nounced my meeting for the saloon, and was himself 
present.’’ This marvelous watchfulness for opportu- 
nities was amazing even to the missionaries. He 
was not willing, as are most travelers, to let men be 
his servitors, whether as engineers, porters, captains, 
waiters, conductors, without asking of each sometime, 
somewhere, ‘Is it well with thy soul ?’’ 

His sincerity and loving earnestness met with fre- 
quent response, and conversions followed his labors. 
A captain in Chinese waters heard of the death of 
his little daughter in Massachusetts. At once Mr. 
Burnell sought his cabin, and of the interview his 
diary says: ‘‘The season of praytr was literalby one 
of strong crying and tears.”’ 

‘«Thirteen years. in China,’’ said one American 
captain, ‘‘and no one has shown anxiety for my 
soul." The engineer on the same ship asked Mr. 
Burnell into his room. ‘‘And turned me in loose,"’ 
he writes. ‘‘That there was necessity of some one’s 
coming may be inferred when I find he had not heard 
the gospel for seven years, though he had visited 
America during that period.’ The eagle eye and 
loving heart ferreted out needy ones in every corner 
of the earth, while his friends could not keep pace 
with his amazing energy. Was he never.tired, never 
discouraged? His perfect physique and his perfect 
faith kept him from weariness and depression. Peo- 
ple used to exclaim, ‘‘What is that man made of?’ 

At Tokio he experienced his first severe earth- 
quake, but that child-like trust in God is shown 
where his diary records: ‘‘ The house rocked like a 
ship at sea. I had not the slightest fear. It was my 
own Father shaking his own world with his own 
hand.”’ 

His love for his mother and reverence for her 
teachings was deep and strong. People often mar- 
veled to note how even in old age her influence was 
a living power with him. ‘‘ My mother taught me 
this when I was so young I slept in the trundle-bed.,”’ 
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While in China he observed the anniversary of her 
death, writing, *‘As I. look out from this Asiatic 
region upon that New England mountain home, I 
behold one whose patience never failed, one who 
never saw but fourteen miles of this earth, her wed- 
ding trip from Northampton to Chesterfield ; but into 
her bedroom she journeyed every afternoon for 
prayer, to return with shining face. She had beheld 
heaven's peaks of glory. Oh, what a mother! What 
a gift of God !"’ 

A singular love of order was one of the points the 
mother had instilled. Said Mr.. Burnell’s son re- 
cently : ‘‘The yard and all about the place begin to 
show that father is not. here."” He taught his classes 
of boys to observe three rules : Pray and read the Bible 
daily, and keep a full kindling-box. When he came 
to California some friends, to tease him a little, would 
say: ‘*Mr. Burnell, how can you carry out the kindling 
idea where gas stoves and climate prevail?’’ With a 
twinkle in his eyes he would reply, ‘‘I tell them to 
keep the yard front and rear clear of all litter.’’ 

It was not possible for a man who preached every- 
where, in saloons, on street corners, in slums and 
dens, never to suffer insult. He was reviled and re- 
buffed, but so complete was bis armor of love that 
none of these things moved him. 

He, together with his singer, was once arrested 
while preaching in a Chicago park, and hurried to 
the jail. ‘*We sang all the way, and kept it up in 
our cell.’ Soon the chief of police came and sternly 
ordered their release, saying the service was held by 
his permission, The family were much disturbed, 
but said his wife, ‘‘He came home to supper serene 
and smiling at our dismay.'’ While holding a street 
meeting in San Diego, California, some twenty years 
ago, the historian of the Pacific coast, Bancroft, 
passed along in his carriage and stopped to listen. 
He asked a friend, ‘‘Who is that man? He is mar- 
velous. I never heard his like.’’ That night they 
sat face to face, knees almost touching, and of that 
solemn interview Mr. Bancroft testified with tearful 
eyes, ‘‘I can now realize more fully the divinity of 
Christ.’ The sweetness and tenderness of a woman 
were combined with strength and fixedness of pur- 
pose. 

Those who heard Mr. Burnell pray never forgot the 
curious blending of artlessness, as if he were a little 
child talking to a loving Father close beside him, 
with a quaint and often eloquent phraseology that 
deeply moved his auditors. 

His pastor was, when a lad, often sent to Mr. Bur- 
nell’s carpenter shop for shavings, and when, in mid- 
dle life, they now and then dined together, the good 
man seemed to delight in bringing the reminiscence 
into his prayer in this wise: 

‘¢Lord, this is the man who, when a boy, used to 
come to my shop for shavings.’’ 

His heart so overflowed with love for his friends 
that it was a common expression with him: ‘‘ There 
is Mr. , the dear fellow. Oh! I can’t love 
him enough.”’ 

Four years ago Mr. Burnell came to California as a 
resident, and at once presented himself before the 
Chairman of the State Sunday-School Executive Com- 
mittee, saying in his. brisk way, ‘‘I've called to re- 
port for duty.’’ This aged veteran! Fitted to in- 
struct us allin duty! Neither was his eye dimmed 
nor his natural force abated. Erect, alert as ever, 
one of the most successful workers of his time; but 
not as the world measures success. Mr. John Wana- 
maker, with whom he ‘“ bunked’’ during much of 
the war and who was his life-long friend, wrote re- 
cently, ‘‘ You have indeed chosen that which is better 
than stocks in Wall street or in any market of any 
Ccity.”’ 

It was a secret of his power, that, knowing no dis- 
tinction of rank, with a simple, direct earnestness he 
addressed high and low alike, seeking to bring them 
unto the one Father. A man is immortal until his 
work is done, and so this tireless ‘‘servant’’ went 
about his business unscathed, saying, ‘‘ My time is 
short. This may be my last opportunity,’’ until the 
call came to enter into the ‘‘joy of the Lord.’’ 

Swift the summons, painless the going, triumphant 
the entrance. Born amid the rigors of New England 
(with character as strong as her granite), he was buried 
amid the flowers and soft-bending skies of this far-off 
sunset land. And yet not far, for East and West met 
together about his bier, representatives from many 
states assembling to do honor to his memory, among 
them two, who in the long ago had sat in the old 
‘meeting house,’’ wee children to learn their first 
lesson in doing the work of the evangelist. 

Sometimes it is given to the minister's wife to dis- 
cern as fine characteristics as are apparent to her 
husband’s eye. Hearing of Mr. Burnell’s death, his 
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pastor's wife exclaimed, ‘‘ More than of any one I 
ever knew I can testify he was an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there was no guile !’’. 

A dreadful thing—men said it was—that this rare 
‘*servant,"’ after braving perils oft by land and sea, 
should at the age of eighty-one years be cruelly 
stricken down by an electric car as he was returning 
from one of his ious prayer-meetings. 

Yet was it, indeed, such a dreadful thing after all, 


‘such a bitter disappointment for Kingsley Abner Bur- 


nell, hero, saint, and more than conqueror, to find 
himself, ere the sun came forth again from gut his 
chambers in the East, clothed upon with immortality, 
entering in through the gates into the city? 
PasapDENA, CAL, 
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Putting Life into Tradition 
A Word to Sunday-school Teachers 
By Pastor Charles Wagner 


A Sunday-school we learn to share in the organ- 
ization where the past and the present come into 
touch. We go there to enter together the tem- 

ple of remembrance. 

If the work accomplished in children’s souls by the 
Sunday-school is to be sound, it should contain in 
just proportions heed for tradition and heed for the 
future. The traditional element is indispensable. 
We are all heirs. May the heritage of our fathers be 
transmitted to us with a sense of its lofty value! In 
this respect, the mere fact of regularly attending a Sun- 
day-school is of itself of enormous importance, for it 
gets us into a good habit, that of joining our fellows in 
a spirit of respectful union with the past. 

But to cultivate tradition, its spirit must be under- 
stood. He whowould teach only formulas, would teach 
nothing. All dead tradition is an element of death. 
To make the soul live and to feed it on nourishing 
food, we must interpret the Bible stories, the songs, 
everything that represents the past, and we must pre- 
sent them vivified by the spirit. For the spirit alone 
has no age ; it is the permanent substance under the 
changing form of generations. Literal teaching is 
crude and lacking in all nutritive virtue. If you,take 
a parable and cause it to be learned by heart, you 
have done nothing. You may have even done harm. 
For if the parable is not vivified by the spirit that in- 
terprets its meaning, that shows what it signifies and 
what we may get from it ; itis like the stone of which 
Christ speaks as given by the man to his son in place 
of bread, 

We ask bread of tradition, of the Bible, whether in 


. the Old or the New Testament. The bread is- good 
, only as it is sufficiently fresh. 


The best bread, baked 
in the days of the Pharoahs, can no longer nourish us at 


- the present time. We must make our-own bread. - 


But how could we make bread without flour? And 
whence comes our flour to-day, if not by direct de- 
scent from the most ancient times? The harvests 


- gilded by the sun in our fields proceed from a sowing 
. that. traces its origin to the most distant past. 


The 
history of a mouthful of bread has a deep root in the 
most ancient tradition. 
Re- 


and germinating brings forth new harvests. When 


_ this work is once accomplished we have fresh bread, 
, Nourishing, digestible. 
- for the accomplishment of* the mission confided to us 
: by God at this time. 


And this bread strengthens us 


The greatest danger for a child attending a Sunday- 
school is in receiving traditional teaching, petrified 
and without any vital and organic relationship to its 
soul. This child runs the risk of simply encumber- 
ing its memory with useless baggage. Much more, 
it runs the risk of losing faith. 
The first prerequisite for a good result of any teaching 
is that we may think.what we are taught. The second 
prerequisite, if we are children, is that we may con- 
tinue to think it after we have become men. Why 
do so many young people, so many men, fling away 
the beliefs and traditions that have been taught them 
in their early days? Because these traditions and 
these beliefs have not been vivified and rendered 
suitable for their mental digestion. By the literal, 
heavy process, recommended by some as the only 
true and faithful one, we prepare future skeptics. In- 
stead of cultivating the rich resources of the past, the 
immense treasures of pious traditions, we treat them 
as if they were sunken capital. The Bible and tradi- 
tion were made for man, and in this particular case of 
the Sunday-school, were made for our children... It 
is for us like ‘wise economists to manage, distribute, 


Se 


It is. the same with spiritual - 
‘bread. To forget it is to grow poverty-stricken: 
- ligious tradition provides us with the seed. -But our 
- hearts are the field where this spiritual grain sowed 


And this is why: . 
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employ, adapt this colossal fortune for the greatest 


good of thé present time, It is for us to make efforts, 
explanations, interpretations, transpositions, transla- 
tions, indispensable for letting the eternal truth ap- 
pear under the ephemeral letter, and begin to circulate 


- again in full life, in full current, for our own day. 


Christ's most useful disciples are those that strive 
most to bring his spirit into touch with our spirits, 
and employ all means for this purpose. Only let 
communication be established between a hungry and 
thirsty human soul and the deep reservoirs of God's 
love and power. Everything lies in this. 

What, in fact, is the real point at issue? Is the 
aim of existence from age to age to preserve the same 
beliefs in the same forms? That the past must be 
forever kept in memory by the present? Are we here 
for the purpose of repeating the gestures that our 
fathers made, of thinking over their old thoughts? 
No! our fathers and we ourselves have been put into 
the world to do the will of God, and his will is that 
the kingdom of jusgice, of kindness, of truth, should 
come upon the éarth asin heaven. The past ought 
to help and sustain us to this end, but not to hamper 
and oppress us. The future is prepared by those 
that unite the best of what the fathers have left us 

*with the best that we ourselves have. And the Sun- 
day-school, if it is to be a good steward of God's 
wealth, must resemble a father that brings forth from 
his treasures things new and old. Never should the 
spirit of pure and simple preservation of the past out- 
weigh the spirit of prophecy in us and prevent a fresh 
and vital revelation from showing us the hand of God 
in the present world. Thus the Sunday-school will 


2! 


be a work of memory and a work of futurity. Every 
human enterprise in which these two elements do not 
exist is afflicted with sterility. 

This epoch demands great efforts of us. We must 
preserve our spiritual patrimony on the level of all 
the events that are taking place in human mentality. 
If what we teach children in Sunday-school does not 
represent the best quality of religious and moral 
thought of which this age is capable, it is to be feared 
that our influence is declining, and, by our fault, the 
influence of the Gospels. Our duty is to remain 
always in the vanguard of time, as were the prophets, 
Christ, the apostles, all those that have given human 
truth its most loftiest and most urgent expression. 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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Thankless 
By Ellen M. Comstock 


LITTLE bird, far from its safe, warm nest,— 
With drooping wing, and wounded, blood-stained 
breast,— 
Came fluttering to my window in the dark, 
Like the spent dove seeking a sheltering ark. 


I wiped the crimson drops, and the bowed head 

Felt touch of tender fingers, as I said, 

** When this hushed music wakes, my bird will stay.” 
The song came only as he soared away. 


New Lonpon, Conn, 





Saint Cecilia 





of the Court 


By Isabella R. Hess 





XVII. Mr. Billy Daniels Speaks Out 


HEN Mr. Daniels put them all at their ease by in- 
quiring very minutely after Mrs. Daley's various 
offspring, individually and collectively, and he 

listened gravely and appreciatively to a recital of their 
yarious temperaments. Mrs. Daley felt precisely in her 
element. She had always known that the fates had 
meant her for society. The elegance of her attire 
helped her the more to be wholly complacent. Her 
hair was done high upon her head, ‘and on its summit 
swayed a gigantic daisy, ripped from Josie Daley's 
summer hat. Mrs, O' Reilly had lent for the occasion 
her Sunday’ gown, which, being somewhat snug for 
portly Mrs. Daley, was helped out in front by the 
folds of a great red silk handkerchief, contributed. by 
Mrs. Grogan. If the skirt was somewhat short, 
. owing to an unkind Nature making Mrs. O'Reilly 
several inches shorter than the wearer, then it only 
served, as Mrs. Daley remarked to Mickey, to show off 
her shoes, which were almost new, having been pur- 
chased by Mr. Daley in a Spell of reckless extrava- 
gance. She saw the admiration in Mr. Daniels’ eyes, 
and graciously remarked : ‘‘I am always telling Mickey 
here, ’ tis manners shows off people. All of my people 
was brought up to manners !"’ 

‘« I'm sure’ they were,’’ he answered gravely, his 
eyes fixed upon the nodding daisy, which at every 
word of Mrs. Daley's threatened to fall off. ‘As 
soon as I saw Mickey, I knew his mother had taught 
him manneérs.”’ 

‘« Listen to that, now, Mickey!’’ She was so 
gratified she couldn't sit still, and rose to smooth out 
the folds of Jim’s gown. ‘*'’Tis proud I am to hear 
it, and 'tis proud I am to be here this day !’’ 

** Me, too!’’ announced Mickey as clearly as he 
‘could, his gigantic collar threatening to sever his jugu- 
lar vein if he talked too freely. ; 

Cecilia, her thin face glowing, her hand on Jim's, 
happily quavered:an echo, ‘* Me, too !’’ 

And what could Mr. Daniels do but add his tre- 
mendous bass voice, and shout so vociferously as to 
startle them all, ‘‘ Me, too!’’ And then he asked if 
they weren't all hungry ; as for him, he was actually 
starving. 

And the nurse laughed, and said she'd serve right 
away, when St. Cecilia jumped wildly to her feet and 
shrieked, ‘‘Look!'’ And then the door opened, 
and in came Dr. Hanauer, and back of him, carried 
tenderly, came Puddin’, who, too excited to even feel 


the brace, was yelling shrilly, ‘Hello, Jim! Hello, 
Celie!.. Hello, Mr: Daniels! Hello! Hello! 
Hello !’".. And Dr. Hanauer only laughed, and said 


he guessed this was Azs surprise party and not Mr. 
Daniels’. And when all had quieted down again, 
they sat down to dinner,—such a dinner as some of 
them had never dreamed of. The capacity of that 
oven seemed exhaustless, only to be measured, per- 
haps, by the capacity of the diners! There was soup, 
and chicken, and little loaves of bread, and potatoes, 
and peas, and salad, and when they thought every- 
thing was over, and Mickey had opened his coat to 


. allow for expansion, why then the nurse brought on 


ice-cream ! Cecilia and Puddin’ had had it in the 
hospital, but Mickey knew only of the little one-cent 
frozen bars sold by the venders ; so he looked in de- 
lighted amazement at the pink-and-white square, and 
whispered ecstatically, ‘‘ Ma, it’s ice-cream !"’ 

‘* Don't be eatin’ too much, Mickey ; it ain’t man- 
ners,’’ came the excited answer, 

But Mickey forgot his manners, and to his mother’s 
indignation announced, ‘‘I thought I was full, but 
I'll eat this or bust!’ 

No one could tell who was the happiest of the 
guests. Mr. Daniels, seated on the bench between the 
Saint and Mickey, said he never Aad had such a good 
time ; Dr. Hanauer, with a watchful eye on his two 
patients, told innumerable funny little stories ; Jim 
looked his happiness, and the rest, too, found words 
too weak to express their content.. Every one was 
supremely happy until a, dish of candy was brought 
forth, and Mickey almost sobbed, ‘‘I can’t eat any 
more, ma !’’ 

‘*Oh, never mind,’’ soothed Mr. Daniels. 
don’t have to! You can carry some home.’ 

«¢ And,"’ added the doctor, ‘‘I guess your stomach 
will be glad you are carrying it on the outside. 
You 1 be coming up to the hospital next with a stom- 
ach-ache.’’ 

Then Mr. Daniels leaned back against the wall, 
and with his eyes fixed upon Mrs. Daley's daisy, he 
sang gaily : 


‘* You 


** Once there was a nigger boy, 
Way down on the Nile, 
And he had a stomach-ache 

All, all the while.’’ 


Then Puddin’ demanded that Cecilia sing, and 
with her cheeks flushed, she pushed the hair back 
from her forehead, and sang softly, not only the 
chorus, but a the words of the song she loved. 
And when she had finished, she smiled gaily at Jim, 
‘« That's my surprise for you,—Mr. Daniels taught me 
that.”’ 

And Jim leaned forward, and said earnestly : ‘‘’Tis 
a fine surprise, Saint Cecilia! But I'm having so 
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many surprises that I don’t know if I'm asleep or 
awake. I don’t know what to say to you all,—my 
heart is so full that my tongue can’t talk. I could 
be squaring up with the folks in the Court here, but I 
don’t know what I can do to pay you, Dr. Hanauer, 
or you, Mr. Daniels. I know well what I'm owing 
you!’’ 

‘*No, you don’t, Mr. Belway!'’ Mr. Daniels was 
standing upright now, his head almost touching the 
ceiling, his eyes fixed intently on Jim's face. ‘I'm 
not much of an after-dinner speaker, but I've got a 
few things to say, and I’m going to say them now. 
You can thank Hanauer if you like,—Ae deserves 
everything you can say. Don’t cut in, Phil ; this is 
my party! But you can’t thank me, for 1 owe you 
more than you owe me. _ I've been a drunken fool, 
Mr. Belway, and if it wasn’t for Hanauer, I'd have 
been in a drunkard’s grave years ago. Not that I 
didn't try to fight it back,—I did try! But one day, 
when I had about decided to quit the devilish struggle, 
Saint Cecilia here told me that you said God would 
forget the weakness in the fight, —that only a coward 
stops fighting ! And because of that child's faith in 
me, I took fresh hold. But I know you are to be 
thanked fox her faith! And when she opened the 
way for me to come down here and lend a hand, she 
did for me what no doctor ever could do. She gave 
me a purpose in life. Don’t dare to thank me! Why 
I owe to you all, even the desire to live! I know 
life, but I never realized before what a struggle life 
meant for some of us! And I never realized before 
what a man like you means to a community like this 
until Cecilia told me all about you !"’ 

Jim lifted his hand deprecatingly, but Dr. Hanauer 
was enthusiastically slapping Mr. Daniels on the 
back, and shouting, ‘‘ Good for you, Billy !*’ 

‘*But I'm not through!’’ protested Billy. ‘I 
have far more than any man needs, and I propose 
that I try to pay part of the debt I claim I owe. Mr. 
Belway, this little girl looks upon you as her guardian. 
Will you listen to my plan? I want to send her to 
school until she has a good education, and to train 
her voice to make it, if possible, a source of pleas- 
ure and profit to her when she grows up. _I want her 
to meet her life a well-educated, well-trained woman ! 
Do you give your consent ?”’ 

‘«My consent !’’ echoed Jim, delightedly. 
it is a godsend !"’ 

‘«Jim,’’ Cecilia’s eyes were big and. scared, and 
her voice trembled, ‘‘I can’t go away from you and 
Puddin’.’’ 

‘*Saint Cecilia,’’ Mr. Daniels tried to be stern, 
‘¢will you please listen? When Dr. Hanauer says 
that Puddin’ is strong enough to leave the hospital, 
then he too will go to school right with you, and he is 
going to have an equal chance with you. And if you 
are afraid Jim will be lonesome here without you, 
why, I tell you my plans take him in, too!’’ 

But Jim, his voice unshaken, his eyes looking into 
Mr. Daniels’ own, said firmly: ‘‘ For what you're 
doing for these children, Mr. Daniels, I am thanking 
you, and when they are old enough, ‘tis like they'll 
do more ; and for what you've done for me,—why, 
what I can pay back I will, and what I can’t, I'll 
never forget. But I couldn't be happy away from 
the Court, for, poor as it is, I've lived my life here, 
and here, among the ones who know me well, I'll 
finish it. Margaret lived here, and I feel I'm closer 
to her, sir, here. So, while I'm thanking you for 
your kindly thought of me and for all, I'll be stayin’ 
here and mendin’ shoes !"' 

Then Cecilia began to cry, until Mrs. Daley cried 
impatiently : ‘* Listen to her now! Would a saint be 
crying because she was getting what few can have? 
Hush yourself, and be thankin’ your stars that the 
gentleman is doing for you like his own. ‘Tis your 
mother must have prayed to the saints!'’ And she 
smoothed the child’s hair back lovingly. 

*« Cecilia,’’ at the first tone of Jim's voice, she 
looked up, ‘‘*tis a coward ye'll be if you cry now. 
This Court is well for me, but God bless Mr. Daniels 
for saving you from growing up here. You'll be the 
same little Saint to me, and you'll be seeing me often, 
but you'll be stopping your crying, and be getting an 
education that'll be making me proud of ye. Do you 
want Puddin’ to grow up here? How could ye help 
if you don't know nothing ?"’ 

And because she realized what it would mean to 
Puddin’, the tears fled, and she smiled up gratefully 
at Mr. Daniels, and said: ‘‘ You're awful good to me 
and Puddin'! Puddin’, 4e¢ don't understand it, 
‘cause he's too little, but I'll try and be good, too, 
like you and Jim and Dr. Hanauer. I know wow why 
my mother was smiling like when she was dead. It 
was ‘cause she knew then that God was going to be 
awful good to me and Puddin’, and he is." 


as Why, 
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Dr. Hanauer put his hand quietly on her shoulder, 
and said reverently: ‘‘He 2 good to you, Saint 


Cecilia! He is better to you than you realize now!"’ 
‘He is that! ‘Tis a true word,’’ responded Mrs. 
Daley, fervently. } 


‘‘And He is best of all to me!*’’ Mr. Daniels’ 
voice was low, and not as steady as usual. ‘‘ Phil, I 
am going to start life now where I left off ten years 

o, There's ten years gone to waste out of my life, 
but I'll try to make the rest of it count."’ 

‘¢ Billy, there’ s a fair field before you, and you' ve got 
a good start.’’ The doctor's hand grasped his tightly. 
*« You can’t call back the past years, but I tell you the 
future is going to be all the brighter because you know 
the gloom of the past !"’ 

‘« You're right there, Dr. Hanauer.’’ Jim straight- 
ened out, and held forth his hand to Mr. Daniels. 
‘‘If you keep a brave face and willing hand to the 
future, God himself will take care of the past."’ 

‘Then, Jim, we can a/ of us be starting fresh this 
day!’’ The Saint's hand clasped his lovingly, while 
her eyes, brilliant with excitement, rested tenderly on 
the little group. ‘*God knows about how hard my 
mother used to try, and how me and Puddin’ used to 
be, and he knows about Mr. Daniels a-fightin’ and 
a-tryin’, and if he’s going to take care of it all, then 
we can forget it,—can’t we? And we can keep on 
a-tryin’ and a-gettin’ better. And Puddin’ and me 
will learn lots, and when we're growed up, maybe you 
and God and Mr. Daniels and Dr. Hanaver won't be 
sorry you were good to us!"’ And then, because she 
feit more than she could put into words, she folded 
her hands reverently, and softly and sweetly drifted 
into song. Sitting quietly there in the little shop, in 
all their hearts there sounded an echo to the tender 
words, and no service of song ever awakened more 
solemn reverence than the low words sounding softly 
through the room : 


‘* Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 


Hark ! how the angels sing, 
Hosanna in the highest ! 


Hosanna to your King! ”’ 
’ THE END 








Our Underground Neighbors 


By Charles McIlvaine 


NE would think, if one did not think much, that 
there is plenty upon and over the ground to 
supply everything with a living, if it hunts for 

it. Yet there are many insects,: worms, and the 
ground-mole, which spend their entire lives under the 
ground and manage to pick up a very good living there, 
a living entirely to their liking. 

Underground is a pretty big place. The ground. 
mole is seldom seen unless patiently watched for or 
killed by a trap. Not, however, because it is a scarce 
animal, but because, wherever it goes, it tunnels its way 
and is careful to keep a covering of earth over itself. 
A walk almost. anywhere in lawn, garden, or field, will 
show the raised earth over its zigzag runways. 

The object of the ground-mole in making a tunnel 
is not that it may travel for pleasure from one place to 
another, but that it may find something to eat. As the 
mole lives entirely upon insects, grubs, earthworms, it 
knows that the best place to find them is where these 
find tender titbits in sprouting seeds and new roots. 
These are plentiful under grass and near the surface 
of the ground. Many insects, worms, grubs, do great 
injury to the crops of the farmer and gardener, prob- 
ably without knowing it, or caring anything if they do. 
The ground-mole is a busy help in destroying things 
which are very hard for the farmer and gardener to 
get at. They should not be killed. They do a great 
deal more good than harm. We must remember that 
the mole is made to do things in its own particular 
way, and for its own use. If in making up its tunnel 
it bulges up our walks, uplifts the trimmed sod of our 
lawns, tosses out a few of out pet plants, or by boring 
too near their roots lets the air get at them to wilt 
them, kill them, it certainly displeases us. If we saw 
the insects or worms or grubs the mole was after, 
things that would eat the roots or nibble the tender 
bark and ends by which the roots get a living for the 
plants, we would thank the mole for preserving the 
health and lives of the plants we are fond of. 

It is a common belief that ground-moles eat newly 
sprouted corn, peas, and the roots of other plants. 


' They do not. They eat animal matter only. 


that rain water drains away from it. 
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Ground- 
mice frequently make use of the tunnel the mole has 
made, to easily find meals for themselves in seeds and 
tender rootlets. The mole gets the blame. 

The common ground-mole, when fully grown, is 
seldom over six inches long from the tip of its very 
short, almost bare, tail to the tip of its bare, sharp, 
limber nose. Its body is round, soft, without any 
waist worth mentioning. Its fur is lead-color and has 
a beautiful luster, rub it whatever way you may. It 
is short, velvety, and, like the nap of velvet, stands on 
end, Whether the mole backs or goes ahead, its fur 
keeps the earth from getting to its skin. 

The eyes of a mole are so small and hidden by fur 
that the only way to find them is to blow about where 
they are thought to be, thus parting the fur until they 
are found. As the mole lives under ground, it has 
not much use for eyes. They would be a bother if 
they were large ; the dirt would get in them. It is 
stated that the mole can run its eyes out beyond the 
fur about them when it wishes to look around. I 
have not seen it done,—maybe because the mole did 
not care to see me. 

Though a mole seldom needs eyes it has pienty of 
use for its nose. This tells it when a worm is near, 
even which way to find the easiest digging. Its ears 
are very small, but they are very good. They help 
the mole’s nose in finding food. They tell the mole 
of danger. It is hard to travel quietly enough to catch 
a mole at work. 

The fore-paws and shoulders of the mole are wonder- 
fully strong. They are made for digging. Every one 
who has tried to dig out a ground-mole with a spade, 
knows how fast it can dig away from danger. The 
only way to get one alive is to quietly, spade in hand, 
watch until the mole begins to raise the eartk in 
lengthening its tunnel, then dart the spade under it 
and quickly throw the mole out. It cannot run very 
fast, but it must be quickly caught by the tail or it 
will dive into the ground and leave one looking at 
nothing but a hole. 

In making its tunnel the mole does now throw the 
earth behind it. With its great flat paws, armed 
with thick, sharp claws, it tears apart the earth in 
front of it, forces its body forward, lifts the earth above 
it yith its strong shoulders,,smooths the sides as..its 
furred body passes along, and leaves behind it-an 
open tunnel which it can use as it pleases, The 
tunnels run out (radiate) from the mole’s nest, like 
the spokes of a wheel from its hub. 

The home or nest 
of a mole looks, in a 
picture of one, like 
a basket made of 
galleries, turned up- 
side down. Though 
not far under 
ground, itisso made 
In its bed ot 
soft dead grass, roofed with earth, the mole can laugh 
at storms. 

It does not sleep (hibernate) during the winter, as 
many animals do. When the yl is Seem hard 
and deep it sometimes comes 
out of its hole,—perhaps to 
get water ; for moles are great 
drinkers. When, as a boy, I jy 
used to trudge across fids 
and along roads, two miles 
and a half, ever the Springton 
Hills to a country school, deep 
snow, packed and sleeted hard, 
filled the way in some places. 
Where the snow was blown 
into drifts the road was left 
bare in places, I caught moles 
on the snow. They came from 
the ground in the bare places, 





Nest of the ground-mole 





; 4 How the mole leaves 
lost their way on the ice-covered its home 


snow, and could not dig through it to get back to earth 


again. The skins made handsome purses. The 
height of my wishés was to get enough skins to make 
my father a mole-skin vest, very fashionable at one 
time, but I grew to be a man before I had half enough. 
And I am glad of it. I did not know then what a 
friend. to the farmer the ground-mole is. 

Cats and dogs catch the ground-moles but they do 
not eat them. They have a strong, musk-like smell, 
which is not pleasing to such, sometimes, particular 
creatures. 

Mrs. Mole has from four to seven children at a 
time, once a year. I once accidentally dug up a nest 
of five. They were three or four times as ugly as 
young mice. -Yet I do not’ believe their mother 
thought so. 

CAMBRIDGE, MD. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field ” 
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Oregon Sunday-School Pluck 


Last August a Sunday-school was organized in the 
schoolhouse of Kerby, Oregon, of which Mrs. Ella Carter 
was the superintendent. On a Friday and Saturday in 
November, there was a heavy storm, and the Illinois River 
flooded so that it was no longer fordable. Mrs, Carter 
lived on the other side of the river from Kerby, and to 
reach her school and teach her class that day she swam 
the river on horseback. The school had grown to an 
average attendance of over thirty, and twenty-five were 
present that day. One of the little girls of her class said : 
** You did get across, didn’t you, Mrs, Carter?’? To 
which the teacher replied : ‘* The rain won’t ever keep me, 
although the river may. I¢ it does, I will be on the other 
side praying for you.’’ And the class answered heartily: 
**If you don’t come, we will hold our Sunday-school our- 
selves till you can come.”’ 

Can we wonder that the Sunday-school grows? This inci- 
dent was told at the Josephine County Convention, held in 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon, November 27 and 28, 1905, by the 
Rev. John C. Austin, Baptist associational missionary, who 
himself had swum the same river on the previous Sunday 
in order to preach in the same schoolhouse. 

Eighty-four per cent of the boys, and ninety-one per cent 
of the girls, of public school age, were reported as being in 
‘the Sunday-schools of Newberg at the convention held in 
Newberg, Oregon. Some of the children of the public 
school are hauled two miles by the district to get them 
there, but all attendance on the Sunday-school is without 
that help. What district can show a better record ?— Zhe 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, Tacoma, Washington, 


P 4 
Going After Every School 


_ Is it too high a standard to hold up,—that every district 
or township association should reach and help every school 
every year? That is what Alabama has been laying em- 
‘phasis upon this yeat. and the reports from four districts in 
seach of two. counties would seem to show that it is not an 
impossible standard. They have come very near to attain- 
ing it. The following table gives the number of Sunday- 
schools in the respective districts, the number of schools 
represented in convention, and the number not represented. 


County. District No } acme REPRESENTED. tt nig 

Chilton. . . I 7 I 
3 5 5 o 

5 10 10 ° 

6 14 13 I 

Tet «as ss ot 35 2 
Madison . . 2 1s %3 2 
4 10 10 ° 

s 12 10 2 

6 14 9 5 

Sy eer: | 42 we 


The reports from 28 districts, in which there are 255 Sun- 
day-schools, show 221 schools represented, leaving only 
34 not represented.— Joseph Carthel, Gen’! Sec’y Alabama 
Sunday-school Association, Montgomery, Ala. 


% 
Chairman Hartshorn’s Southern Tour 


** You know your conditions, your people, and your 
—> better than we can know them,’’ said Chairman 

artshorn to an audience of representative Sunday-school 
workers in the South. ‘‘ We do not come to dictate to 
you ; we do not tell you how to solve your problems ; but 
we do ask the privilege of putting our arms of Christian 
love and brotherliness about you, and of co-operating with 
you in your endeavors to advance the interests of the Sun- 
day-school cause.’’ 

That was the burden of the message borne by Chairman 
Hartshorn and General Secretary Marion Lawrance, rep- 
resenting the International Sunday-school Association, in a 
series of Sunday-school conferences held in the course of a 
notable tour made through several states of the South dur- 
ing three weeks in November and December. Attendance 
upon three mass conventions in the interests of organized 
work among the negroes of the South was combined with 
the series of conferences mentioned, and the result was a 
tour of exceptional significance, covering, for Mr. Harts- 
horn, nearly four thousand miles. 

Throughout the tour there was a notable absence of a 
desire to raise money to be taken from the South. What- 
ever was subscribed—and it amounted to about $2,000 in 
Georgia alone—was for the work in the South, to put two 
or more workers in that part of the field: men of the 

-South’s own choosing, and representing different denomi- 
netions. 

The leading businéss men at various points lent their hearty 





support.- At Raleigh, North Carolina, Governor Glenn, 
who is teacher of a meg’s class in the Sunday-school, pre- 
sided at the public évening meeting ; at Atlanta, ex-Gov- 
ernor Northen was an interested participant; and at 
Memphis the mayor-elect gave an address of welcome, and 
heartily endorsed the International interdenominational 
Sunday-school work. At Louisville, where Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins presided, the Hon. John Stites, President of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, and member of the Executive 
Committee of the International Sunday-school Association, 
was unanimously chosen as Chairman of the Committee for 
the 12th International Convention to be held in Louisville 
in June of 1908. A committee of the Commercial Club of 
business men in Louisville called on Mr. Hartshorn, and 
assured him of their interest in the coming convention, and 
their desire to co-operate in every way possible. 

Mr. Hartshorn is now engaged in the preparation of a 
handsomely illustrated souvenir of the trip, which will be 
sent to several thousand friends of the work throughout the 
country. 


~ 
Superintendents Getting Together 


A method showing the possibilities of organized work in 
a community is now being successfully used by the Sun- 
day-school superintendents of Montclair, New Jersey. The 
town directory was used, and every person named therein 
was reached by the following circular-letter. The plan 
proved effective in securing added interest on the part of the 
people in Sunday-school work. This letter was signed by 
fourteen superintendents of Montclair : 


To FATHERS, MOTHERS;—AND OTHERS: 


A moment's serious reflection will convince any one 
that our children are not getting as much Bible instruction as 
our fathers received, or even as much as was — us. 

To-day, whether rightly or weone'y. our children get little 
or no Bible reading or Bible drill in our common schools. 
Who of us does not r ber the chapter we learned in pub- 
lic school ?- Family pure life is not what it was a generation 
ago, because, as is alleged, we live so much faster now that we 
have no time for it. 

The Bible-school, or, as we have known it, the Sunday- 
school, is just now the chief source of Bible knowledge for our 
children, and the obligation on-the part of parents to support 
this institution is held far more indifferently than is good for 
the welfare of the children as immortal beings, or even as 
American citizens. 

If, as we believe, the Bible is the Word of God, and if 
without its teachings men are not truly educated, and if a 
knowledge of, respect for, and belief in, its teachings lie at the 
foundation of our American liberties, is there not resting upon 
us an obligation to see to it that our children are rightly and 
fully taught from its sacred pages ? 

We superintendents of Bible-schools in Montclair ask you 
to reflect upon these things, and to visit our schools yourself, 
counsel with us about your children, suggest what improve- 
ments you can in our spirit and methods, and finally to advise, 
urge, and even insist upon, the attendance of the children and 
youth under your control upon some of the Bible-schools in 
Montclair. 2 

We are persuaded that you will find that some definite in- 
terest in the school for yourself is a most effective argument to 
induce attendance upon the part of your children, especially 
the older ones. pa 

Doubtless this appeal will come to many people who have 
no children, and to many more whose children are regular 
and interested attendants upon some one of the Bible-schools. 
On such we count for cordial co-operation by word of invita- 
tion or appeal in this our-effort to bring all the youth of our 
community within the influence of the Word of God and the 
only schools that teach it regularly and with any system. 


& 


Rome and the World’s Fifth Convention 


If our plans unfold, the World’s Fifth Sunday-school 
Convention will meet in the City of Rome, Italy, May 
20-23, 1907. These are the dates decided upon by the 
Central: Committee, subject to the approval of the British 
Section of the Executive Committee, upon receipt of which 
the official call for the Convention will be issued, inviting 
all who are interested in the work of the Sunday-school 
throughout the world to assemble in the Eternal City at the 
appointed time. 

The Committee on Transportation, of which Mr. W. N. 
Hartshorn, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., is chair- 
man, is already negotiating for the use of a steamship to 
carry the American delegates. This steamship will proba- 
bly call at the Azores or Madeira Islands, Gibraltar, and 
possibly Algiers, arriving.at Naples about May 13. We 
expect to hold meetings with the missionaries at all these 
places. The arrangements for holding these meetings and 
securing the presence of missionaries at the Convention is 
in the hands of the President, Mr. E. K. Warren of Three 
Oaks, Michigan. 

-- The Rev. Carey Bonner, Secretary of the London Sun- 
day School Union, has been requésted to take charge of 
the music of the Convention. 

A feature of the Convention will be an exposition of 





Sunday-school books and appliances, illustrating the char- 
acter and importance of the Sunday-school, in charge of 
the Rev. C. R. Blackall, D.D., as Director, who has 
already entered upon the work of preparing for this expo- 
sition with enthusiasm. 

In suggesting the closing days of Mayas the time for the 
meeting, the committee had in mind the comfort and ton- 
venience of the delegates, who can go from the Convention 
directly into the northern part of Italy and Switzerland, 
visiting these places in the most delightful season of the 
year.—Dr. George W. Bailey, Chairman World’s Con- 
vention Executive Committee, Philadelphia. 


. 
A Word from Pastor Wagner 


I was present at the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school 
Convention -held in 1904 in Pittsburg, and was interested 
in certain discussions,—or, rather, cordial conversations, 
—in which superintendents, teachers, and ministers par- 
ticipated. 
of different importance and position seemed to be very 
fruitful. The more we talk over together the great 
questions that occupy, burden, disturb our day; the 
more we, with the view of seeing clearly, appeal to every 
good light in the past and in the presént, the better it is. 
And if the superintendents, the teachers, the ministers, — 
all who conduct Sunday-schools, enter into broad partner- 
ship together, compare their notes, correct one another by 
each one bringing his share of light, Sunday-schools will 
not fail to profit by it. Above all, let us not fear those 
that contradict. A good clairvoyant contradictor is a mes- 
senger sent to us by God. May every good-will be en- 
listed in the work, It is for us to bring for the use of the 
children the best and purest part of ourselves.— Charles 
Wagner, author of ** The Simple Life,”’ Paris, France. 


* 
Alberta’s High Training Standard 


Four great branches of study and work must be recog- 
nized in meeting the teacher-training needs of to-day. 
The problem of religious education and its relation to 
education in general, the problem of the child and his 
nature, the problem of the subject-matter of teaching and 
its application to the needs of the chiid, and the problem of 
the teacher’s own personality, seem to be the main things 
to be taken into consideration. When, however, we of the 
Alberta Sunday-school Association looked abroad for some- 
thing that might serve as a modei, we were able to find no 
course of study that seemed sufficiently broad and pedagog- 
ical to meet our needs. The following scheme was there- 
fore formulated. Twelve courses of study, with text-books, 
are offered : . 


s 
Course l.—Iintroduction to the Bible : 
‘*An Introduction to the Bible,’’ Chamberlin. 
““Who Wrote the Bible ?’* Gladden. 
** The Bible and the Child,’ Farrar and others. 
** Studies in the Gospel of Mark,”’ Burton. 
Course l1.—Child Study and Teaching : 
* The Teacher and the Child,” Mark. 
“The Point of Contact in Teaching,’’ Du Bois. 
** The Development of the Child,’’ Oppenheim. 
** Talks to Teachers,"’ James. 
Course Ill.—Oid Testament History :; 
* A Short History of the Hebrews,'’ Ottley. . 
“Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians,” 
McFadyen. 
Course [V.—Oid Testament Literature : 
“ tt Masterpieces,’ Moulton’s Modern Readers’ 
Bible. 


‘Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible;” 
Moulton. 


Course V.—The Prophets of Israel : 

‘*The Prophets of Israel,’’ Cornill. 

** Messages of the Earlier Prophets,’’ Sanders and Kent. 

“* Prophets of Israel’’ (Syllabus), Hodge. 

** Messages of the Later Prophets,"* Sanders and Kent. 
Course VI.—The Life of Jesus : 

** Life of Jesus of Nazareth,’’ Rhees. 

“** Messages of Jesus,"’ Hall. 

** History of New Testament Times in Palestine, '* Mathews. 

** Studies in the Life of Christ,"" Burton and Mathews. 
Course Vil.—Founding of the Christian Church : 

** The Apostolic Age,” Votaw. 

** Messages of the Apostles,"’ Stevens. 
Course VIIIl.—Modern Missions : 

** Evangelization of the World in this Generation," Mott. 

** Princely Men of the Heavenly Kingdom,’ Beach. 
Course IX.—Paul’s Life and Letters : 

** Outlines of the Life of St. Paul,’’ Burton. 

** Messages of Paul," Stevens. 


( Continued on page 31, third column) 


This exchange of ideas among fellow-workers . 
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Confessions of a Superintendent: Brok en Promises 


Every incident in the letters of Maxwell G. Brainerd to Ben F. Selby is true. Real names are not giben, nor real places, 
but the Thing Itself is true to the facts, and the letters do not mince matters. It is all nothing more or less than the 
frank talk of one superintendent With another—an open-hearted disclosure of the inner workings of the school of experi- 
ence, wherein a man doesn’t get a‘‘ perfect ’’ mark every day of his life, but learns a thing or two, nebertheless. Selby 
doesn’t act on all that Brainerd tells him, yet it sets him thinking. The letters will appear now and then in this paper. 


Dear BEN : 


Yes, I know her! She’s a bright-eyed, wiry little body, 
scuttling around the room, chatting with everybody, and dashing 
into the charmed circle of your august presence without any by-your- 
leave, asking you to do a dozen things for her class—a// of which you 
promise to do. Of course. What she asks is reasonable, and you 
will—you just will, like the good wide-awake superintendent that 
you are. And you note every blessed little promise in a leather- 
covered note-book (I have at least fifty-seven varieties at home half 
filled). The thing’s as good as done. For haven’t you noted it 
down ? 

Ou the next Sunday, when that little woman looks confidently 
into your face and says, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Selby, I'll take those copies of 
the Ten Commandments you got for me,’’ you have a rush of blood 
to the head and want to hide. You take out your note-book, look 
hurriedly through it: ‘‘ Why, Miss Thornton, I—I—thought—I 
thought—well, now the fact is I had that down, and in some way I 
overlooked it. I'll ’tend to that this week. Indeed I will. So 
sorry.’’ 

” Miss Thornton looks blank, and then says quite seriously: ‘‘I 
promised those to my boys for to-day.’’ Then, more brightly (be- 
cause she is a saint—not you), ‘‘ Never mind, Mr. Selby. I knew 
how busy you are. But you wé// try to have them here next Sunday, 
won’t you?’’ ‘Then you do promise, and double clinch the promise. 

When you get home from your week in Chicago, and the lamp 
is lighted on the library table (you got in at seven), and you sit down 
to put the finishing touches to your Sunday work, the room reels, and 
you think hard thoughts. For there in the note-book is the promise, 
smashed—and the bright-eyed Miss Thornton to meet face to face 
to-morrow! ‘Then it’s walk the floor and ruin your ’phone with 
frenzied calls, and then a decision to resign. Oh, I know that 
hour ! 

Well, don’t resign. Zhink you will, every little while. That’s good 
for you. Dr. Schauffler says that the superintendent who never thinks 
he ought to resign ough? to resign. And Dr. Schauffler knows a nail 


when he sees it, and you don’t have to guide his hand when he hits” 


But when he joins the guild of promise-breakers he might as well quit 
the deck. . And it’s very, very easy to get membership in that 
order. ‘ 

I remember a little girl who asked me to get a Bible for her. Of 
course I would! She trotted off to her friends, and was as happy as 
could be. You see we had a custom in our school of giving out 
Bibles to scholars who were promoted, and she had been advanced 
out of time, and had been overlooked. Certainly I would get her a 
Bible ! 

The next Sunday I saw her expectant little face looking up at me 
from a group around the desk, and I remembered. Sodidshe. Now 
you can stand it, after a fashion, when a grown-up bangs away at you 
over the shattered fragments of a broken promise, but when a child 
comes up with that expectant, trusting look, and then walks away 
with a pleasant little ‘‘ That’s all right,’’ doesn’t it make a fellow feel 
like an outcast? And what's the effect on the child? It isn’t all 
right. It’s all wrong. And it’s nothing but the angel in the child 
that speaks out the sweet word of forgiveness. 

Once upon a time, I conceived the idea that it would be a fine 
thing for our school to have an entertainment every month, and I 
saw the whole plan in brilliant colors—so brilliant that I must have 
been dazed a bit. From the idea it was only a step to the promise, 
publicly made, that every month would bring an evening of enter- 
tainment to the school. I knew a lot of entertaining people, knew 
several ways of making such evenings delightful, and there could be 
no-hitch about it.. Of course not. 

That promise began to look strained in about two months. Then 
it cracked. And then it gave way. It was a good promise, too, and 
should have stood more wear. I began to feel that the only safe time 
to promise anything is after it has come to pass. 

Promises are so easy to make and so easy to keep,—until a fel- 
low gets to work on the keeping,—that a decently accommodating 
chap just bubbles over with them. He means it, too, but he doesn’t 
look ahead. 

There’s a plank in my Sunday-school platform now, bolted to 
the beams with steel bolts, and it’s this : 


_ JANUARY 13, 1906 


the nail on the head. 





Ben, a superintendent may be astick, a martinet, an old fogy, or 
a young know-it-all, and yet be kept at the helm by indulgent friends. 


Don’t be afraid of making mistakes, but be wholesomely afraid 


of making promises. 


Max. 








“Order oi the Bronze Cross” 


In all rewards of merit, money value should not be 
allowed to figure. The Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, New York City, desirous of adopting a 
prize-giving plan that would eliminate the money valiie 
idea, two years ago developed the ‘‘ Order of the Bronze 
Cross,’’ and the news of its success has already led to its 
adoption in a number of the schools of New York and 
Brooklyn. The cross is of the Greek type, and is sus- 
pended from a metal bar (to which is attached the pin) by 
an American flag. The whole is about three inches long, 
and resembles somewhat in design the emblems of military 
organizations. 

The period covering the contest extends from the first 
Sunday in October to the first Sunday in June, and by 
means of punch-cards, single credits are given every Sun- 
day for each of the following: Attendance at Sunday- 
school, punctuality, attendance at one Sunday service at 
home church, daily reading of the Bible. A scholar may 
lose four marks, and still be counted perfect. If more 
than the four marks are lost, it is still possible to win the 
cross, a credit of four marks being given for each new 
member brought into the school. For the members of the 
primary department, in place of the daily readings, the 
committing to r---sory of the Golden Text is substituted. 

The presentation of the medals is made on the second 
Sunday in June, as a feature of the Children’s Day service 
in the church, the winners being called to the platform. 
The number of medals won has averaged about thirty-five 
each of the two years since the ‘‘ Order ’’ was instituted. 
Fifteen of these were successful. both years. To provide 
for this, an additional bar is attached to the emblem, the 
single bar reading ‘‘ First Service,’’ and the second ‘*‘ Sec- 
ond Service.’’ In the list of winners last year were the 
superintendent of the school and a number of the teachers, 

The daily home readings have been emphasized in this 
school ‘for some years, one of the regular calls being for 
those to stand who have read their Bible daily during the 
preceding week. Fully seventy-five per cent of the inter- 
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mediate and adult grades are able to respond to this call 
every Sunday. The average attendance at the school in 
all departments is about three hundred.—Ben MW. Lewis, 
New York City. é 


Strengthening the School’s Fellowship 


Nothing counts more for unity and its resulting strength 
in the life of the school than the special ways in which 
the teachers are brought together. The Rensselaer Street 
(mission) Bible School of Albany, New York, with its mem- 
bership of more.than four hundred, has a peculiarly united 
force of workers in its forty-five teachers. For fifteen 
minutes after the session every Sunday afternoon a teach- 
ers’ prayer-meeting is held. One of the teachers opens 
the meeting with prayer and a few words on the topic an- 
nounced the Sunday before. Others follow with prayer 
and testimony or some thought on the lesson. The topics 
are arranged by a committee of the teachers, and are 
usually suggested by the lesson for the day. This prayer- 
time together after the seed-sowing brings comfort and 
strength to many an anxious, earnest teacher. Once a 
year it is the aim of the officers to arrange for a meeting to 
consider the spiritual welfare of the school, and in heart- 
to-heart conference at these times each teacher gleans much 
from the others’ experience. 

Another annual gathering of the teachers of this school 
is on New Year’s Day, when the school has a festival, —an 
attractive entertairiment, followed by a generous ice-cream 
supper. After the happy children go home and the dish- 
towels are hung up to dry, the workers gather around a 
long table for a ‘‘ banquet.’’ From the menu side the 
** banquet ’’ consists of ice-cream and cake, but the real 
glory of the name is in the after-dinner speeches. The 
toasts have cost the speakers no long agony of preparation, 
for the superintendent, who preaches and lives the gospel 
of unity in Christian work, notifies his speakers a few min- 
utes before they come to the banquet, and refusals are not 
common, The remarks of the teachers are practical, and 
connected with the work of the school. It is just an hour 


spent together at the close of a joyously busy day, but this 
New Year’s meeting, with its good cheer and hearty hand- 
i its interchange of hopes and ideals for the year’s 
work, gives a glad promise of earnest, united effort for the 
days ahead. Surely, Christian fellowship is one of the 
gloriously inspiring privileges of Christian work.—Annie W. 
Stocking, Albany, N. Y. 
bd 


A Comparative Study of the Gospels 


Here is a good suggestion in connection with the new 
year’s course of International study on the life of Christ, the 
lessons being taken, not. from any one of the Gospels, as 
heretofore, but from three,—Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
Evidently the outline has been made as complete chrono- 
logically as possible, and the Gospel by John is omitted 
only because it was studied so recently. 

It is a fine opportunity for our schools to make a com- 
parative study of the books, Even the youngest juniors 
can be made to understand that the four narratives are cor- 
roborative testimony, differing only as ail honest story- 
tellers may differ. But each incident in the life of Christ 
should be looked at from the four points of view when four 
are given us, I once found a class of bright girls, fourteen 
years of age, who had been in Sunday-school ‘all their 
lives,’’? and yet could not tell why, in repeating the Lord’s 
prayer, we sometimes say, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts,” and 
sometimes, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses.’? Whenever pos- 
sible, the turning from one book to another should be 
explained to the children; or they may be taught to look 
for the reasons why one narrative instead of another has 
been chosen by the Lesson Committee. 

This study furnishes the best possible opportunity to 
make Bibles take the place of ‘‘quarterlies.’’ Instead of 
calling for concert reading of the lesson text, as is done in 
the opening exercises of many schools, let the superinten- 
dent ask regularly for the same narrative as given by other 
writers, This alone will necessitate the bringing of the 
books, and nothing need be said about the habit, for the 
habit will form itself.—Zee McCrae, Memphis, Tenn. 
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LESSON 4. JANUARY 28. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


Mark I: I-II. (Read Matt. 3: 1-17; Luke 3: 1-22.) Memory verses: 10, II 
Golden Text: Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only.—1! Sam. 7 : 3* 








COMMON VERSION 


1 The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God ; 

2 As it is written in the prophets, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee. 

3 the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. 

4 John did baptize in the wilderness, and 
preach the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins. 

5 And there went out unto him all the land 
of Judzea, and they of Jerusalem, and were all 
baptized of him in the river of Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins, 

6 And John was clothed with camel's hair, 
and with a girdle of a skin about his loins ; 
and he did eat locusts and wild honey ; 

7 And preached, saying, There cometh one 





AMERICAN REVISION 


1 The beginning of»tht ! gospel of Jesus 
Christ, ? the Son a God. J 
2 Even as it is written %in Isaiah the 
rophet, 
* Behold, I send my messenger before thy 


ace, 

Who shall prepare thy way ; 
3 5 ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight ; 
4 John came, who baptized in the wilderness 
and preached the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins. 5 And there went out unto 
him all the country of Judzea, and all they of 
Jerusalem ; and they were baptized of him 
in the river Jordan, confessing their sins. 6 
And John was clothed with camel's hair, and 
hadta \eathern girdle about his loins, and did 
eat locusts and wild honey. 7 And he 


COMMON VERSION 


mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and un- 
loose. 

8 I indeed have baptized you with water: 
but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 

9 And it came to pass in those days, that 
— came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was 

ptized of John in Jordan. 

to And straightway coming up out of the 
water, he saw the heavens opened, and the 
Spirit like a dove descending upon him : 

rz And there came a voice from heaven, 
saying, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


preached, saying, There cometh after me he 
that is mightier than [, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not * worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 8 I baptized you * in water ; but he 
shall baptize you *in the Holy Spirit. 

9 And it came to pass in those days, that 
Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was 
baptized of John %in the Jordan. ro And 
straightway coming up out of the water, he 
saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit 
as a dove descending upon him: 11 and a 
voice came out of the heavens, Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. 


* Gotpen Text (Am, Rev.).—Direct your hearts unto Jehovah, and serve him only. 


1Or, geod tidings: and so elsewhere. 
ancient authorities read in the prophets. 


2Some ancient authorities omit she Son of God. 
4 Mal. iii. 1. 


of 3 Some 
5 Is. xl. 3. ©Gr. sufictent. *Or, with ®Gr. into. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HICH are really the hardest things to do in 
this world : the big and difficult and impres- 
sive things, such as by their very bigness 

and importance tax all our strength and are a com- 
pliment to our ability ; or the things that seem ‘‘ be- 
neath us,” that ‘anybody could do,” that are ‘‘ not 
part of our work, anyway”? Which is harder for 
those growing-up young girls in your class : to help 
mother ‘‘receive” at a tea or a reception, or to wash 
dishes on the cook’s afternoon out? Which is harder 
for the young fellow in business : to start on an out- 
of-town trip after an order for the firm, or to keep 
the pencils sharp and the inkwells clean on the firm’s 
desks? Choose some other illustrations, if you need 
to, that will get right into the everyday life of your 
pupils,‘and spend a few minutes at the outset in 
discussing this question. Of course there will be no 
doubt as to which sort of thing is the harder. But it 
may surprise your class to learn that at the very be- 

inning of his public ministry the Son of God had to 

ace a duty that must have seemed ‘‘ beneath ” him ; 
and it should not be difficult to hold their interest in 
a study of what that was, and—still moresremark- 
able—what occurred when that duty was accepted 
and performed. 

For three weeks we have been learning only the 
facts in the babyhood of Jesus, and then a single in- 
cident in his boyhood, But if that has been done 
thoroughly, with ample use of the ‘‘sidelight” that 
. the special articles in the Times have thrown on that 
young life, your pupils will feel that they really know 
the young carpenter of Nazareth, and can picture in 
their mind’s eye “— of his daily life during 
the eighteen years that followed his boyhood expe- 
rience in the temple. He had gone on in his study 
of his Bible, had undoubtedly visited the temple 
many times again, and had grown into a strong, 
skilful, thoughtful, lovable man. 

Go back, if you wish, to the events connected with 
the birth of the cousin of Jesus, John the Baptist 
(Luke 1 : 5-25; 57-80). This boy grew strong and 
vigorous, too, and he lived much in the desert 
regions. When, being about six months older than 
gesus, he was thirty, he began his work as the 

erald or announcer of the long-awaited Messiah. 
= did not know who the Messiah was, but he 

new that the time of the Messiah’s appearance was 
at hand, and that the Jews sorely needed to make 
ready for his coming. Here describe the condition 
of things at the time when John preached, as given 
by Dr, Dunning in his opening paragraph. If you 
have the Times of December 16, you will find Dr. 
Breed’s article valuable again, on ‘‘ Was the World 
Ready for the Coming of Christ ?” 

Givé a life-like picture of the man John. Get your 
own ideas for this from the Gospels (Riddle’s Outline 
Harmony ' will give you the references at a glance) ; 
and then note the suggestions in Professor Riddle’s 
paragraph on ‘John the Baptist,” Dr. McLaren’s 
fourth and fifth paragraphs, Dr. Dunning’s second 
paragraph, and Professor Sanders’ fourth paragraph. 

This wie was summoning men to a baptism of 
water which he had been divinely appointed to 
administer. What did John’s baptism signify? 
What did he and the Gospel writers say it meant? 
Be sure to use, in your home preparation, the full 
accounts of John’s work in all four Gospels: Matthew 
3, I-17; Mark 1: 1-11; Luke 3: 1-22; fohn I: 15-34. 
After gaining from these accounts your own idea of 
th meaning of John’s baptism, then turn to the 


‘ 
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lesson writers for their views: Riddle, on v. 4; 
McLaren, third paragraph; and Dunning, third 
paragraph. 3 

The carpenter of Nazareth, filled with hopes for 
his needy people, heard of John and the revival 
which John’s summons to repentance was bringing 
about, and Professor Sanders beautifully reveals the 
responsive thrill that must have swept through 

esus’ whole being at the news (first pascarey?)- 

esus must be a part of that movement; and he 

astens to the region where John’s great work is at 
its height. 

But John’s baptism meant an humbling of oneself; 
an acknowledging of one’s need to repent, or ‘‘ have 
another mind”; a public confession of sin, and of 
one’s intention to forsake sin. Jesus had never sinned; 
he had no need to repent or tochange his course; and 
he knew this, whether or not he was yet conscious of 
his own Messiahship. The temptation must have 
attacked him, therefore, to hold off from actually 
submitting himself to John’s baptism, as being some- 
thing that was beneath him. It was surely a subtle 
and insidious temptation, appealing to him on the 
ground that John’s baptism was unworthy of him, 
and that if he accepted it he would be in danger of 
seeming to confess to sin in his own life. The whole 
world needed to be baptized, but not he. 

But on the other side was the fact that John came 
at God’s ordering, in fulfilment of prophecy, to hasten 
the cause that was dearer to Jesus and his Father 
than any other in heaven or on earth. John and 

esus had common cause, and one end only in view. 

hould Jesus, therefore, sinless though he was, seem 
to be opposed to John, and seem to hold aloof from 
his own race who wete welcoming John’s message 
and baptism? There was only one thing to do: 
, ge the risk of being misunderstood,—perhaps for 
the first time publicly, but certainly not the last,— 
and help John’s and his Father's cause to win by do- 
ing his own full share, even unnecessarily, to ‘‘ fulfil 
all righteousness.” And from that conviction John 
himself could not move Jesus, though John quickly 
recognized the inversion of administering baptism to 
Jesus, and tried to dissuade Jesus from it. 

And now comes the strangest and most unexpected 
part of the whole wonderful event. While—and may 
we say because ?—Jesus was sinking and forgettin 
self in doing that which was ‘‘ beneath” him, pes | 
‘*unnecessary,” and ‘‘ unworthy” of his great power, 
then, and for the first recorded time since Jesus’ birth, 
God the Father spoke out of heaveri in acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as his own Son, and gave supernatural 
expression to his leasure in that Son and in 
what he was doing, and endued him with his own 
Spirit. 

There are, of course, other deep and special sig- 
nificances in John’s baptism of Jesus. Several are 
suggested by the lesson writers: Dr. McLaren’s sev- 
enth paragraph, Dr. Dunning’s fourth to sixth para- 

aphs, and Professor Sanders’ first two paragraphs. 

ut is there not a searching lesson to us in the fact 
that the first act in Jesus’ public life as a man was 
the doing of something that by all human standards 
was ‘‘beneath”’ him, and that in that very act God 
claimed Jesus as having proved, as it were, his Son- 
ship, and granted the spiritual power that Jesus had, 
in its doing, won? Is.it an accident that not once did 
even any enemy of Jesus ever charge him with 
having confessed to sin because of having submitted 
to baptism? It looks as though God could take care 
of our records for us when we are wholly in his serv- 
ice, does it not ? 

And the world judges a good deal as God judges. 
Men and boys, women and girls, are daily revealing 
their real character and ability to.those around them 
more by the spirit and manner in which they do the 


things that they may think are ‘‘ beneath” them, 
than in what are called the big things of life. Our 
records never suffer when we stoop; our unfitness is 
often exposed when we try to reach. God himself 
had to stoop farther when, incarnate, he yielded him- 
self toa sinner's baptism, than we whom he has saved 
can ever stoop in his service. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Where is the site of Jesus’ baptism? Two views (Rid- 
dle, 1). 

The dove the Eastern emblem of purity, and dedicated to 
the deity (Howie, 1). 
” As to locusts and wild honey (Oriental Lesson-Lights, 


2, 3). 

Plain folks are allowed to do God’s work (Perkins Home 
Letters). 

We are not carrying sealed orders; we must live our 
message (Goss, 2). A 

A vivid illustration of making ready, from railroad track- 
men’s work (Goss, 3). 

Was Jesus now for the first time conscious of his Mes- 
siahship ? (McLaren, 7; Dunning, 6; Sanders, 3). 

What the heavenly sign meant to John (McLaren, 8). 

Significances and similes of the dove (McLaren, last). 


Separately Printed Questions for Pupils’ Home Study 





and Written Answer 
Prepared by W. C. Pearce 


International Teacher-Training Secretary 


Now ready, in 8-page pamphlet containing questions on the lessons 
of the entire First Guarter, two cents each, or $1 a hundred. 





The —— on next week’s lesson, as prepared 
by Mr. Pearce, are the following: 


1. Immediately after his baptism where was Jesus led ? 

2. How long did Jesus fast ? 

3. What did the tempter ask Jesus to do? 

4. State exactly Jesus’ eg 

5. By what argument did the devil seek to get Jesus to 
cast himself down from the pinnacle of the temple ? 

6. Why would it have been wrong for Jesus to have done 
this ? 

7. Where did the devil take Jesus, and what did he show 


Jesus? 


8. What did the devil offer to Jesus if Jesus would wor- 
ship him ? 
9. State exactly Jesus’ reply. ; 
10, After Jesus had resisted the devil, who came to Jesus ? 


« 
God never sent a guide who did not go before. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.Dy, LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


LACES.—** The wilderness of Judea” (Matt. 
3: 1), where John the Baptist began his minis- 
try, was probably southeast of Jerusalem, on 

the west side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. But 
he seems to have moved northward, to the east side of 
the river, near the fords. The traditional site of the 
baptism of Jesus is a short distance northeast of 
Jericho. But after the temptation, according to the 
correct text in John 1: 28, John was at ‘‘ Bethany 
beyond Jordan,” and the probable site is farther 
north, southeast of Galilee, about twenty miles from 
Nazareth. Jesus was baptized either at this place. 
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or near Jericho, John having moved farther north 
during the forty days’ interval. 

Time.—John the Baptist probably began to preach 
at the Levitical age of thirty. As he was born six 
mon‘hs before Jesus, the date, according to the 
chronology here accepted, would be in the early 
summer of 779, year of Rome,—that is, A.D. 26, 
which was ‘‘ the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar” (Luke 3 : 1), reckoning from the beginning of 
his joint reign with Augustus (January 1, 765). The 
baptism of Jesus occurred when he w._ *‘ about thirty 

ears of age’’ (Luke 3: 23), and may be placed in 
January of the following year, 780,—that is, A.D. 27. 

ohn the .—Called by Mark *‘ the Baptizer ” 
see on v. 4), the son of the priest Zacharias and 
lisabeth (see Luke 1). His birthplace, according to 
tradition, was Ain-Karim, a village a few miles 
southwest of Jerusalem; but Hebron, which was a 
priestly city, is accepted by a He was a Nazi- 
rite, growing up in seclusion (Luke 1 : 80). As fore- 
runner of the Messiah, he was the greatest of the Old 
Testament prophets (Matt. 11:11), and Jesus de- 
clared that he was the ‘ Elijah” predicted by Mala- 
chi (Matt. 17:13). His imprisonment and murder 
form the topic for Lesson 8, second quarter. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—The beginning of the gospel.—‘' Good 
tidings,” not the book itself, which is never the sense 
in the New. Testament.—O/ Jesus Christ: About 
him: Zhe Son of God: Some ancient authorities, 
among them the Sinaitic manuscript, omit ‘‘ the Son 
of God."" The omission does not affect the fact that 
ae Christ is the Son of God. In the Revised 

ersion a period at the close of this verse indicates 
that it is a title. ‘The Authorized Version makes 
verses 2 and 3 an explanation of verse 1. The other 
view takes verses 2 and 3 as preliminary to verse 4. 

Verse 2.—/n Jsaiah the prophet: Some ancient 
authorities read ‘‘in the prophets”; but the singular 
is attested by all the weightiest witnesses. As two 
prophets are cited, the plural was substituted.— 
Behold, I send: From Malachi 3:1. ‘* Before 
thee” is poorly attested. 

Verse 3.—Zhe voice of one crying in the wilder- 
mess: From Isaiah 40 : 3; cited by Matthew and 
Luke also, Hence it is the principal passage.— 
Make ye ready: *‘ Prepare” is the proper rendering 
of another Greek word in verse 2. 

Verse 4.— /John came: As was predicted in the 
prophecies cited in verses 2, 3. ‘* John did baptize” 
is an ungrammatical rendering. — Who baptized: 
Or, ‘‘ the Baptizer." The latter sense is probable if 
‘‘and” (before ‘‘ preached ") is omitted (so Westcott 
and Hort). The verse would then read: ‘‘ John the 
Baptizer came in the wilderness, preaching,” etc. 
But ‘‘and” is well sustained.—Uaéo;: Not, ‘ for.” 
— baptism signified ‘‘ repentance,” but looked 
orward ‘‘ unto the remission of sins.” 

Verse 5.—Adi they of 
authorities. 
baptized.” 

erse 7.—T7he latchet of whose shoes: Probably 
‘* sandals,” though that term also occurs.—7o stoop 
down and unJoose: A menial act. 

Verse 8.—/a water: Or, ‘* with water.” Where 
the Greek preposition, usually meaning ‘‘in,” occurs 
in connection with baptism, the American Revisers 
render ‘‘in,” pntting ‘‘ Or with” inthe margin. The 
English Revisers reverse this; hence in the American 
Appendix, published with the English Revision (in 
1881), this was stated. ‘The Standard edition of 1go1 
simply retains these renderings in text and margin. 
But here the Greek text is in doubt. The two oldest 
manuscripts omit ‘‘in,"’ giving the sense ‘ with 
water” (so Luke 3 : 16 in all the authorities), Mat- 
thew 3: 11 has ‘‘in.” So that there is no absolutely 
uniform usage.—/n the Holy ed : Here Tischen- 
dorf follows his favorite Aleph (Sinaitic), which in- 
serts ‘‘in,” and Westcott and Hort their favorite B 
(Vatican), which omits it. Matthew and Luke add 
**and fire.” 

Verse 9.— Was baptized of John: Matthew states 
that John demurred, and gives the reply of Jesus 
(Matt. 3: 14, 15).—/# the Jordan: Greek, ‘‘ into.” 
Quite unusual in this connection (comp. v. 5 and 
parallel passages). ‘‘ Baptized into” occurs when 
the purpose or result of baptism is indicated (simi- 
larly, v. 4). The construction is ‘‘ pregnant,” sug- 
gesting a fact related to the main verb; here ‘* went 
into the Jordan and was baptized there’ would seem 
to be the explanation. Some, however, find a refer- 
ence to immersion. 

Verse 10.—Straightway : A favorite expression in 
this Gospel.—Coming up: More exactly, ‘ while 
coming up."—Oxt of the water: Matthew, ‘‘ from 
the water.”—that is, from the Jordan (v. 9). Some, 
however, refer it to emerging from baptism.—He 
saw: Jesus, the main subject throughout. - John also 
saw it (John t : 32, 33).—Descending upon him: 
Literally, ‘‘into him,” implying permanent abiding 
in him (John rf : 33, 34). 

Verse 11.—7hou art: Matthew, “ This is,” as a 
witness to John.—/# thee: So the correct text in 
Mark; Matthew has ‘‘ in whom,” to correspond with 
‘*this is.".—J am well pleased: The tense in the 
Greek is past, and probably points to the eternal 
good pleasure in this beloved Son, possibly to the 





erusalem: So the best 
It is not probable that they ‘‘ were all 
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Incarnation. “At all events, the tense indicates that 
neither the Sonship nor the good pleasure began at 
the baptism of Jesus. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, Pa, 
< 


Do His will and you will not need to worry 
about his witness. 


Paeet_o , 








E SAW tue. HEAVENS RENT .ASUNDER, AND THE 
Srrrir as ‘A Dove DEscENDING upon Him.— 
Ancient Orientals regarded the dove as a 

sacred bird dedicated to the deity. Flocks of doves 
were raised and multiplied in Jerusalem, and in the 
vicinity of heathen temples as well, and to-day, while 
it is not fordidden as food, the dove is respected as 
the emblem of gentleness and purity. ‘* White as a 
dove” is a saying which signifies absolute spotless- 
ness. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
5 4 


By Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Reprinted from The Sunday School Times.) 


*¢ TOHN was CLoTHED witH CaMEv’s Hair” (v. 6). 
—John the Baptist commenced his ministry in 
the same region which had been the resort of 

his great predecessor, Elijah. The men of Gilead 

had ever been a wild, we may even say a semi-bar- 
barous, race, of whom Jephthah was a typical speci- 


men,—rough in their manners and in their dress. ~ 


John, though not a Gileadite, yet living like them in 
the desert,—that is, in the arid region outside the 
limits of cultivation, and only pastured over by roam- 
ing shepherds,—had adopted their dress, such as is 
worn by the poorer Arabs of the same country to the 
maser day,—a rough camel’s-hair cloak, and a 
road sheepskin girdle. So Elijah is described as a 
hairy man, with a leathern girdle about his loins. 
This coarse (grb was (a testimony of the repute 
in which Elijah was held) assumed as a mask by pre- 
tenders to the prophetic office. ‘‘ Neither shall the 
wear a garment-of hair to deceive” (Zech. 13 : 4). tt 
was a mark of austerity and self-discipline to wear 
this rough garment, instead of the softer material of 
wool, hough harsh to the skin, camel’s-hair is said 
to have the advantage of turning rain better than 
any other material. 
‘*AnpD pip Eat Locusts anD WiLp Honery.”—The 
Baptist’s food was of the plainest, consisting, we may 
fairly assume, of the staple of flat cakes of barley 
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meal, such as are eaten by all the Arabs of the 
desert, varied only by locusts and wild honey, both 

,, of which can easily be procured in the 
wilderness. There is no allusion here 
to the locust bean, or ‘‘ husks,” as some 
have imagined, for to this day the lo- 
cust is eaten by the Bed’ween,— not 
necessarily the migratory, destructive 
locust, the visitations of which are, 
happily, only occasional, but the many 
species of sedentary or solitary large 

asshoppers and locusts, which are 
ound everywhere at most seasons of 
the year. The natives pick off the 
wings and legs, and fry them, when, as 
I can testify, they are not unpalatable. 
Wild honey is alee procured in great 
abundance throughout the hilly parts 
of the wilderness. The bees find abun- 
dant natural hives in the fissures of the 
cliffs, whilst the amazing abundance of 
the flowers which carpet the ground, 
after the showers of spring, provide 
abundant material for their stores of 
sweetness. Though the hive bee tis 
universally domesticated, if we may 
use the term, throughout Palestine, and 
especially in the north, yet far the larg- 
est supply of — in the markets of Jerusalem 
and Hebron is brought in by the tribes of the wilder- 
ness, who find bee-hunting a lucrative occupation, 





Locusts on 
sticks, for sale. 





Migratory locust, Pachytylus migratorius (green, mottled 
with dark brown). 


the honey-bee being of the same species as that whit h 
is reclaimed in hives. The method of discovering 
the combs is the same as that which, I believe, is 
practised by the natives of South Africa. The insect 
is caught while busy among the flowers, and a morsel 
of light feathery down is gummed to its abdomen, 
and it is then pursued to its home. These wild bees, 
in other parts of the country, often resort to hollow 
trees (1 Sam. 14 : 25). 
Tue Co.__ece, DurHAM, ENGLAND. 
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The Baptizer and the Baptized 


By Alexander 


ARK’S account -of the baptism of Jesus “is 
evidently the earliest, and underlies both 
Matthew’s and Luke’s. It omits all but the 

essential facts. It presents the two figures of John 
and Jesus without a word as to their previous history. 
To Mark the ‘‘ beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ” was his baptism. The other evangelists 
give us gpraang glimpses of the Nativity and early 

ears of Jesus. Mark has no preparatory scenes, 

ut draws back the curtain and shows us these two 
fronting each other, each in his office,—the Fore- 
runner and the Christ. We shall best grasp Mark’s 
narrative by taking these two as they appear in his 
vivid, brief account. 

John, the Baptizer.—The quotation from Isaiah is 
common to Matthew and Luke also; but Luke, the 
author of the Gospel which has most to say of the uni- 
versality of the gospel, continues it so as to strike his 
key-note at the very first, including in it ‘‘ all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God.” ark precedes it 
with a fragment from Malachi, in which he makes a 
change. The change is in full accord with the real 
meaning of Malachi, who regards the coming of the 
**messenger of the covenant” as being the coming 
of the Lord to his temple, and it is a clear witness to 
this evangelist’s faith in Jesus as the visible incar- 
nation of the Jehovah of the prophet. 

The notice of John the Baptist brings into promi- 
nence three points, which are the essentials. First 
comes his baptism, its meaning and its wide influence. 
It was a ‘‘ baptism of repentance unto the remission of 
sins.” Plainly the efficient prerequisite to remission 
was repentance, as is still more plainly shown in the 
longer accounts in Matthew and Luke, of which the 
submission to the baptism was a sign. Plainly, too, 
what was effected by the baptism was only a sym- 


‘McLaren, D.D. 


. bolical..cleansing, : the . imperfection of .which was 


painfully present to John. It is no mere piece :of 
grammatical antry which insists. that it is 
‘‘repentance” which must be construed with that 
‘‘unto,” and that ‘‘ baptism” is only a token of re- 
pentance. But note that it is this preaching of 
repentance which the evangelist regards as the ful- 
filment of the prediction of —— the way of the 
Lord. Unrepented sin blocks His path. He cannot 
come to a heart that fences itself round with trans- 
gressions clung to and delighted in. 
ne asceticism is Mark’s next point. We need 
only remark,as to it that the rough robe of camel's 
hair, gathered in by a leathern girdle, recalls the 
dress of Elijah and the ‘trough garment” of some of 
the prophets, and that the simple food and the desert 
life were fitting for a preacher of repentance, whose 
mission was to startle a sense-bound generation. 
ohn’s mode of life was not the highest type; that of 
esus, who came ‘‘eating and drinking,” was so. 
But in all times, and especially i this luxurious age, 
the man who would witness for God and rebuke the 
world must manifestly live apart from its self-indul- 
gence. Men clothed in soft raiment will not draw 
crowds to the wilderness. 
Mark strikingly separates the two parts of John’s 
preaching by verse 6. He was the preacher of re- 
ntance, but he was also the witness of the coming 
ne. The fuller account in John 1 seems to show 
that his witness to Jesus, and his contrast of his own 
baptism with water and that of the Messiah ‘in the 


Holy. Ghost” came after } rsa had been designated 


to him by the incidents of his baptism, John’s lowly 
bending before the *‘mightier than I,” his clear 
sense of the limitations and incompleteness of his 
work, his glad acceptance of his subordinate place, 
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“LESSON FOR JANUARY 28 (Mark 1: 1-11) 


smake him one of the most pathetic and noble figures 
of Scripture, Happy we if we are content to be 
Christ’s heralds, and to be lost in his light. 
. The Christ, the Baptized.—Mark and Matthew 
both tell us that Jesus came from ‘‘ Nazareth” or 
‘*Galilee” on pu to be baptized. He had not 
deen among John’s hearers, nor touched by his ex- 
hourtations to repentance. The fourth Gospel locates 
John’s baptism at ‘‘ Bethabarah”’; or, according to 
another reading, ‘‘ Bethany, beyond Jordan,” and we 
can think of Jesus as traveling on foot thither with 
eee thoughts than we can fathom filling his breast, 
e may not be able to discern all which that resolve 
‘to submit to John’s baptism included, but we can see 
that it was the expression of his solemn consecra- 
tion of himself to the office of Messiah, and that he 
thought of that office as calling for his identification 
with his sinful brethren. He needed no washing nor 
repentance, but he did need to be one with the men 
who needed both. His baptism was, as it were, a 
parallel to his incarnation. ‘ Forasmuch as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self likewise took part of the same,” and forasmuch 
as they were laden with sin and needed cleansing, 
he identified himself with sinners, though he knew 
no sin, and so began his great work by which we 
may be identified with him. In this symbolical 
fashion, as afterwards in deeper than symbol, ‘‘ Him 
who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf; 
that we might become the righteousness of God in 
him.” He had already seen the path which he must 
tread. He had already put aside all ‘‘ carnal" Mes- 
sianic ideas, and had clearly discerned the condition 
on which alone he could redeem from sin; namely, 
identifying himself with sinners. Others were bap- 
tized ‘confessing their sins.” Jesus was baptized 
asserting that thereby he was ‘fulfilling all right- 
eousness."" Strange declaration from one about to 
submit to the ‘‘ baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins”! 
The double sign from heaven is in Mark repre- 
“sented only in its aspect towards Jesus. It is He 
who ‘‘saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit 
as a dove descending upon him.” In Mark and Luke 
the voice addresses him, saying: ‘‘Thou art my 
beloved Son,” whereas in Matthew the voice speaks 
of, rather than to, him, and says: ‘‘ This is,” not 
‘*Thou art.” In elucidation of this variation, John’s 
words are to be remembered in which he bears wit- 
ness to the multitude ‘‘ that this is the Son of God,”’ 
evidently repeating what he had heard from heaven, 
“and declaring that he saw ‘‘ the Spirit descending as 
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a dove and abiding upon him.” He tells us, too, that 
he had been bidden by God to expect to have the 
Messiah designated to him by such a sign. To 
ohn, then, the twofold sign pointed out the coming 

ne and his office of baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
The descent of the symbol of the Spirit and its per- 
eS ee spoke to John rather of Jesus’ power 
to impart ‘that Spirit than of his full and continual 
possession of it, though, of course, such possession 
was conceived to underlie the power to impart. 

But to Jesus the voice and the descending dove 
Sor a deeper message. The voice proclaimed 
the Father's approval of the Son's consecration of 
himself to the work of the Messiah, and of the path 
of identification of himself with sinners. .It was, so 
to speak, the complement of what the boy Jesus had 
uttered in the temple. Then the Son had recognized 
the Father; now the Father acknowledgestheSon. A 
prophet had long ago said: ‘* Behold . . . my chosen, 
in whom my soul delighteth: I have put my Spirit 
upon him.” Now the voice from heaven says the 
same, and sends the prommset ift. 

The other part of the sign, addressed to the eye as 
the voice was to the ear, was more than symbol; it 
was the token of the simultaneous communication of 
the divine Spirit which equipped the man Jesus for 
his work. hat communication did not begin then, 
but, as Luke’s notes of the development of Jesus 
show, had ever accompanied his growth. As the 
vessel expanded, the divinely-given contents in- 
creased. And since Jesus’ consecration of himself 
to his Messianic office, with all the baptism of suffer- 
ing that it involved to his prescience, was a solemn 
advance, so the communication of the Spirit which 
was made possible by it, and which was required for 
carrying out that consecration, was greater than he 
had ever before received. Nor should the form of 
the symbol be left out of sight. It recalls the 
‘*Spirit of God’’ which, at creation, ‘‘ was brooding 
upon the [dark] face of the waters.” It recalls the 
dove that brought to Noah the token that the waters 
were subsiding. It carries the natural symbolism of 
gentleness. This King is to rule by love, not by 
‘*might nor by power,” and, as himself sways, by 
sweet meekness is to breathe into his subjects his 
own Spirit. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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They cannot share his triumphs who are ashamed 
to stand with his troops. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





Carrying the Message 


SEND my messenger (v. 2). We should all be 
messengers for God, and minutemen to obey his 
direction, though we are not always ready to be. 

Passing through the streets of our parish, I often 
wished I ‘was a deaconess, with liberty to carry the 
gospel to rich and . One day I saw an old man 
resting on a small lawn, and my Master told me to 
carry his message. As I began aconversation with 
him, two ladies, from a vine-covered veranda, joined 
in the conversation. ‘* Then came Satan also,’’ and 
, said, ‘‘ You have often been told not to invite one to 
come to Christ in the presence of others. It might do 
‘more harm than good.” I sat upon the step and talked 
to those ladies about casting all our care—the least 
“little thing—upon Him who careth for us (a thought 
“that was new to them), i for a better opportu- 
‘nity to speak to the old man, but he went away, and 
‘in two days was killed by an express train without a 
second’s warning. I learned that he was not a Chris- 
tian, and I had lost my only chance to be God's mes- 
senger tohim. A friend in the same place received a 
similar commission, and when she asked a man who 
was working near by to come to Christ, he replied, 
‘*I am over eighty years old, and no one ever asked 
‘‘me before.” He was soon a follower of the Saviour. 
—Mrs. N. C. Alger, Kenoya Lake, N. Y. 


A Road-Building Missionary 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord (v. 3). The 
parents of Alexander Mackay intended him for the 
ministry, and were disappointed that he cared more 
for machinery than for theology. He offered himself 
as a missionary, but the proposition met with little 
favor, for how, it was asked, could he combine mis- 
sions and engineering ? He wrote: ‘‘I hope to con- 
nect Christianity with modern civilization, . .. Iexpect 
to exectite public works, as railways, mines, etc. .. . 
It is more to help the missionaries already there that 
I go, than to supplant them; also to prepare the way 
by which others more readily can go there and stay.” 
When the king of Uganda wanted a flagstaff, Mackay 
set it up. ‘I have no wish to spend time over such 
baubles, but when work of the kind helps, in ever so 
small a degree, to remove prejudice and promote 
good feeling toward the mission, I do not regard the 
time as lest. All our feeble powers can be turned 


to account in the Master's work.’’ He lived to see 
Uganda a Christian nation, largely the result of his 
labors, His last message to England was an appeal 
to propere the way of the Lord in Africa by the build- 
ing of railroads, and other means of transportation 
and communication.—/..M. T. Critchlow, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


Letting God Use Us as His Highway 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord NWA 3). .When 
the engineer was laying out the track from the main 
line to Elberon, over which our dying president 
Garfield, was to be carried, he said to the owner of a 
beautiful mansion: “It may be necessary to run 
this track through one of your flower beds."’ ‘‘ You 
may run it through my front door if it will help the 
president,” was the reply. This is the spirit which 
must control us if we really wish tc see the work of 
God prosper. We must put ourselves wholly at the 
disposal of God. We must allow God to prepare a 
way through our lives to the heart, far distant. that 
he would reach. This is consecration.—Harry H. 
Crawford, Argyle, N Y. i 


The Ocean of God’s Love 

Unto remission of sins (v. 4). Dr. 
has a message for the penitent, God's mercy is like 
the tireless patience of the sea. The children dig 
deep wounds in the sands with their spades, paige | 
scars on the golden surface. Then quietly the ol 
sea turns, and every trace of scar is obliterated, and 
the shining surface of the sand is as smooth as ever. 
Day after day the scene is repeated, and the sea is 
never tired of putting things to rights... . It is ar 
emblem of the everlasting God who fainteth not, 
neither is weary.—/ohn F. Cowan, Boston. 


Satan on the Lookout 


name poms | their sins (v. 5). The word “confess ” 
means literally ‘*to say the same thing.’’ God says 
to us, ‘‘ You have sinned.” When we confess our 
sins we say ‘‘ Yes, Lord, I admit it.” The story 
runs that in olden times a priest had a penitent be- 
fore him who was about to recount his sins, when 
suddenly Satan oo at his side. ‘‘ Wherefore 
are you come ?" demanded the priest. ‘I am come 
to make restitution,” said Satan. ‘* What woald you 
restore?" ‘*I would restore shame. I stole shame 


J. F. Carson 


. simplicity an 
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from this sinner to make him sin without blushing. - 
1 bring it back to him to make him ashamed to con- 
fess."— W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, 11. ‘ 


Jealousy, or Humility ? 

There cometh after me he that is mightier than I 
(v. 7). It is not easy for one who has been a leader 
thus to take second place. In ‘*My Dogs in the 
Northland” Egerton R. Young gives an incident in 
point. He had one dog, a magnificent leader, which 
took great pride in his work and his position, Dr. 
Young was papery sf satisfied with him, and did 
not like to think of displacing him. But it was neces- 
sary to have another leader in reserve, in case of acci- 
dent. So one day he harnessed the second-best 
animal ahead of the leader. The latter at first refused 
to help pull the load. When he saw that his master 
was determined to humiliate him, he gnawed the 
harness of the new leader, and was thus once more 
in his old position, This act was repeated a number 
of times,—as often as the damage was a 
Finally Dr. Young restrained him so that he was 
compelled to look on, inactive, while the usurper re- 
ceived his training. Then he began to grieve for his 
lost position, and soon died of a broken heart. How 
much more like that dog most of us are than like 
John the Baptist!—/ohn 7. Faris, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Baptism of the River 

He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit vy. 8). 
When Sir Samuel Baker was exploring in the Upper 
Nile Valley, he pitched his tent one night in the bed 
of alarge river long since dry. The heat was stifling, 
and the country apparently dead. That night the 
river rose into a torrent. He had scarcely time to 
escape with his Arab attendants. When morning 
broke, the scene was transformed. Birds were sing- 
ing, people were rejoicing, and the large, broad river 
was flowing on to the sea. The natives began im- 
mediately to irrigate, and the whole atmosphere of 
the place was surcharged with life. It was Nature’s 
baptism. With such a baptism does the Holy Spirit 
fill the soul and change the life.—Hugh F. Kerr, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


The Baptism of Evan Roberts 
But he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit (v. 8). 
The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, speaking of the 
great revival in Wales, says: ‘‘Evan Roberts is 
hardly more than a boy, simple and natural, no 
orator, no leader of men ; nothing of the masterful- 
ness that characterized such men as Wesley and 
Whitefield and Moody ; no leader of men. ne of 
the most brilliant writers in one of our morning 
papers said, in a tone of sorrow, that he lacked the 
qualities of leadership, and the writer said if but 
some prophet did now arise he could sweep every- 
thing before him. God has not chosen that a prophet 
shall arise. It is quite true, Evan Roberts is no 
orator, no leader. hat is he? I mean now with 
regard to this great movement. He is the mouth- 
piece of the fact that there is no human guidance as 
to man or organization. The burden of what he 
Says to the people is this : It is not man, do not wait 
for me, depend on God, obey the Spirit. But when- 
ever moved to do so, he speaks under the guidance 
of the Spirit. His work is not that of appealing to 
men so much as that of creating an atmosphere by 
calling men to follow the guidance of the Spirit in 
whatever the Spirit shall say to them. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that God has set his hand upon the lad, 
beautiful in simplicity, ordained in his devotion, lack- 
ing all the qualities that we have looked for in preach- 
ers and prophets and leaders. He has put him in 
the forefront of this movement that the world may 
see that He does choose the things that are not to 
bring to nought the things that are, the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty ; 
a man who lacks all the essential qualities which we 
say make for geen in order that through him in 
power he may move to victory.”— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C. The prize 
Jor this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


% 
Submission is the path to sovereignty. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE record of Jesus’ journey to the place of bap- 
tism is brief. ‘‘ Jesus came from Nazareth of 
Galilee, and was baptized of John in the Jor- 

dan.” Our knowledge of the place of the baptism is 
derived from the statement in John 1: 28, that John 
was baptizing in Bethany (or Bethabara) beyond the 
Jordan. For a discussion of the identification of the 
site, see Professor Riddle’s opening paragraph. 

The seventh journey of Jesus, then, would take him 
from Nazareth southeastward, crossing the river Jor- 
dan into Perea, then south to Bethabara. Trace this 
journey on the map, marking it No. 7, from Nazareth 
in square 4 C southeast to the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of this square, 4 C, thence southeast and across 
the phe aolgy vo Bethabara east of the river 
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ordan at a point one-half of the distance from the 

of square 7 D. This will approximate fifty 
miles from the southern end of the Sea of Galilee. 
And here was given the witness to the divinity of 
Christ in the descent of the Spirit, and the voice 
from heaven which said: ‘‘Thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased.” 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIST'S DAY 


The purpose of this series is to identify in a simple way the places 
and events associated in Christ’s life. The journeys of Jesus will be 
traced week by week on the map appearing in the Times when there 
is any change of scene in the | aes-4 The same outline map in en- 
larged form is included in The oy | School Times Lesson Pictures 
(xo cents a set); teachers may. supply their pupils with those out- 
lines, or they may get the — to make their own sketch-map, and 
aid them in tracing thereon the journeys of Jesus as here suggested 
week by week, Each square indicates twenty miles 


THREE Oaks, MICH. 


Heaven knows no secret sins, and earth no secret 


saints, 
et 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Letter No. 4, in which Mrs. Perkins makes some 
observations about preaching and about practising. 
MAPLE VALLEY, TUESDAY. 
My Dear Jim: 

Martha's letter came all right, and I want to 
tell you of a little thing that happened when pa read 
it ; but first I must put down the thoughts that came 
to me about this lesson on Jésus being baptized. 
Seems kind of strange that. Jesus was baptized by an 
ordinary man, doesn’t it? It seems as though Jesus 
should have baptized John. But it’s all very won- 
derful to me to think how God is willing to use poor, 
weak, human folks to do his work, when he might 
send angels and archangels to do it all. Now it was 
a great privilege we? pony wasn't it? And John was 
just a plain man, and not one of the favorite preach- 
ers of the time. Seems as though John preached 
right along. from one text, and every time he talked 
he pointed to Jesus Christ as the true Saviour. ‘So 
when Jesus was to be baptized, he went to the 

reacher who always preached about him. Once I 
heard a sermon where there were so many illustra- 
tions and incidents and figures of speech I clean 
forgot what the text was before it was half-way 
through. The people crowded out to hear John, as 
they always seem to do when a preacher is most of 
all anxious to lift Christ up even though he himself 
isn’t seen. 

Well, I read Martha's letter after I finished supper 
and then gave it to pa to read while I cleared “P the 
table. Just as I was going out with a handful of 
dishes he must have come to that part where Martha 
said it was an awful thing for grown-up people to 
stand in the light of a child's soul, and he looked up 
rather sudden, and says, ‘‘How old is Martha's 
Harry?” 

‘Fourteen, going on fifteen,” I said as uncon- 
cerned as I could ; and thenI stepped into the pantry 
and knelt down on a stone crock, while I held the 
dishes in my hand, and I said, ‘‘O Lord, just lay the 
burden on his heart, and show him how Martha's 
children can’t understand why their grandpa isn't 
one of Christ's followers.” Then I thought of the 


dishes, and puzzled a little to wonder whether the 
Lord would hsten to a prayer when my hands were 
full of dirty dishes ! 


I guess he would, though ; 
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somehow Jesus seemed to be always bringing a bless- 
ing to folks in their daily occupations, even very 
humble ones, and I guess he cares most about our 
work being well done rather than what the work is. 
It’s wonderful to think of the heart setting up a throne 
for Jesus while the hands wash pots and kettles ; 
but the Golden Text talks about preparation of the 
heart for service, and that’s the part I’m going to 
look after this week. 
Your Lovine Ma. 


There are too many willing to take a pass to 
heaven who have no interest in the track or the 


trains. 
| <2 
The Lesson in Everyday Life 


By Charlies Frederic Goss; D.D. 


he beginning of the gospel(v.1). (a.) Every- 
thing but the eternal must have a beginning, 
even the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
universal catholic church, civilization, humanity, the 
universe. (4,) The beginning of everything is a 
parently insignificant. This gospel had its earthly 
origin in the heart of aninfant; the church in an upper 
chamber in Jerusalem; humanity and the universe 
from—what? A speck of life and an atom of dust? 
(c.) The beginning of every separate existence is 
rooted in a pre-existent entity. ll realities. are re- 
sults, All effects have causes. (d.) Nothing is so 
wonderful and sacred as an origin—a beginning. 
We started all races in my boyhood with the serious 
recitation of this great poein: 


** One, to begin ; 
Two, to show ; 
Three, to make ready ; 
And four—to go.’’ 


Each step in the series is sacred; but the initial 
one the most so. Jesus Christ began his childhood 
in obedience to his parents; his boyhood in devotion 
to his Father’s business; his manhood in consecra- 
tion to his life-work. Begin right. 


‘* The principal part of everything is the beginning.”’— 
Law Maxim, 


‘* What’s well begun is half done.’’—Horace, 


** Begin : to begin is half the work. Let half still remain : 
Again begin this—and thou wilt have finished. ’’ 
—Ansonius. 


Behold, I send my messenger before thy face (v. 2). 
All of us are messengers; but we are more. It is 
our duty to carry the message, but also to live it; 
and not only to live it, but to make it beautiful. We 
may not take a sealed envelope and deliver it at the 
end of a long journey. We must deliver it at every 
step of the journey We must deliver it in our 
speech, our deeds, our facial expression. We must 
bear the tidings, ‘‘God is love,” as Paul- Revere bore 
the tidings of the British invasion, declaring it to 
oe soul we meet upon the way.: 

ake ye ready the way of the Lord (v. 9 T love 
to walk the ties and watch the trackmen: ow they 
squint along the rails, hammer -in the spikes, level 
up-the ties; fill. up. the washouts, and ballast up 
the roadbeds. They are making it ready for the 
‘*Gee Whizz” to St. Louis or the ‘* Katy Flyer” to 
Chicago, thundering along at ge miles. an hour 
with a hundred souls on board. eady! Ready! 
Ready!. That is the watchword all along the line. 
The trackmen make the roadbed solid, and the train 
dispatcher clears it of ‘‘ wild cats,” while every sta- 
tion master and crossing watcher pulls his signals or 
drops his gates. The spirit of every one of them was 
incarnate in John the Baptist, preparing the way for 
his Lord. 

I baptized you in water ; but he shall baptize you 
in the Holy Spirit (v. 8). How empty or how preg- 
nant, according to our individual views, are the 
symbols and the ordinances of our Christian faith. 
To a soul with insight a baptism is a thrilling spec- 
tacle. Whether it is a soiled garment cleaned by 
dipping it into a enon river, or a field of.droop- 
ing lilies of the valley revived by a vernal shower, 
the significance is the same—purification and re- 
freshment. We have all been.immersed or sprinkled 
with some divine water or. dew that has made new 
men out of us. A million times, for one, I have felt 
this divine baptism of beauty, peace, love, or joy, and 
gone on my way like a travel-stained pilgrim who 

as cleansed his limbs in the sacred waters of the 
Jordan. 

Thou art my beloved Son, in thee lamwell pleased 
(v. 11). There ought not to be, there cannot be, a 
sweeter and purer happiness than giving pleasure to 
those we love. And yet there are multitudes who 
have never tasted it, nor tried to. Imagine Little 
Bill leaving a glass of jelly untasted on the table, or 
a box of taffy on the mantle! Like bees these little 
children (and we old sinners) buzz everywhere to 
sample the sweets of life, but pass the sweetest by. 
Right in your simple home, right in the dull .school- 
room, right in the grimy factory, tkere is a flower of 





‘the news 
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the most honeyed sweetness, which you have hovered 
over, but not scented. It is the t blossom of 
the please-your-loved-ones-well. You know — 
to whom you ought to love to give pleasure better 
than to own the gold mines of ka or the diamond 
fields of South Africa. Do you do it? 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


& 
Regeneration is the root of any permanent reform. 


te 
The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The First Appearance of the King 
1. He Comes with a Kingly Name and Title : 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God (1). 
His name Jesus... shall save his people (Matt. 1: 21). 
The Christ . . . Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Declared to be the Son of God (Rom. 1 : 4). 
2. He Comes Long Foretold by Prophets : 
Even as it is written in Isaiah (2). 
Unto us a child is born (Isa. 9: 6, 7). 
A shoot out of . . . Jesse (Isa. 11: 1). 
To him bear all the prophets witness (Acts ro : 43). 
3- He Comes Heralded by a Noble Messenger : 

My messenger before thy face (2, 3). 

John came... baptized... preached (4). 

Cometh after me... mightier than I (7). 

A man, sent from God... John (John 1 : 6-8). 

Lamp that burneth and shineth (John 5 : 35). 

Hath not arisen a greater than John (Matt. 11: 11). 

4- His Coming Requires a Thorough Personal Preparation : 

Preached the baptism of repentance (4). 

Bring forth . . . fruits worthy of repentance (Luke 3: 8). 
Repent ye therefore, and turn (Acts 3 : 19). 

Godly sorrow worketh repentance (2 Cor. 7 : 10). 

5- He Comes Bringing a New Power : 

Shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit (8). 

Saw... the Spirit. .. descending upon him (10). i 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (Luke 4: 18. 19). 7 
Give you another Comforter . . . the Spirit (John 14 : 17). 
The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 

6. He Comes Proclaimed as Divine : 

A voice... Thou art my beloved Son (1): 

He gave his only begotten Son (John 3 : 16). | 
God... hath... spoken... in his Son (Heb. 1: 1-3), + 
The image of the invisible God (Col. r : 15), 
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Concealing some sins kept many from confessing 
the Saviour. 
ete 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 

Monday.—Mark ft:I-tr ...5... The baptism of Jesus 

Tuesday.—Matt. 3: 1-17... 2. wees Db humility 

Wednesday.—John 1 : 14-28 . .. . John's confession 


Thursday.—John 1: 29-34 ..... Revealed by the Spirit 
Friday.—Acts 2: 36-42 . . .... .. . . Disciples baptized 
Saturday.—Rom. 6: 1-11. .. Baptized into Christ 
Sunday.—Col. 2:612 ......... Buried in baptism 
bee ad 
Lesson Calendar 
1. January 7.—The Shepherds Finds Jesus .. . . . . Luke 2: 1-20 
2. January 14.—The Wise Men Find Jesus. ..... Matt. 2: 1-12 
3. January 21.—The Boy Jesus ........... Luke 2 : 40-52 
4- January 28.—The mofJesus..... Mark 1: 1-11 
5. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus ...... Matt, 4: 1-11 
6. February 11.—Jesus Calling Fishermen... .. . ke 5: 1-11 
. February 18.—A Day of Miracles in Capernaum. Mark 1: 21-34 
He February 25.—Jesus. Power to Forgive ...... ark 2: 1-12 
9. March 4.—Jesus Tells Who Are Blessed... . . . Matt. 5: 1-16 
zo. March 11.—The Tongue and the Temper... . . Matt. 5: .33-48 
zz. March 18.—Review. 


za. March 25.—Temperance Lesson. ......-+ > Prov. 23 : 29-35 
“~ 


Men. who have faith in God's work do not fear 
man’s wrath. 
al 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Before the Lesson 


HE beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the 
7 Son of God! That is what we study to-day. 
Give me, please, the name of the man who 
went on ahead to tell people of a Yes, and 
what a privilege John the Baptist had! Any one of 
us likes to carry good news to others. Suppose you 
had been given the privilege of carrying to others 
Christ’s eons into your neighborhood! 

Wouldn’t you hasten to tell your friends about him ? 
Now @Aaz?, after all, is just the privilege you do have 
every fay. For all around you are persons who need 
to be told by you about Jesus’ love for them, and 
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to see him pass. 
. splendid bands, led by a company of fine policemen, 


oawere cleaned, the 


-LESSON FOR JANUARY 28 (Mark 1: 1-11) 


about the great joy they could have in serving him. 
Have you spoken to any one to-day about him ? After 
the lesson, will you tell me what ‘‘ gospel” means? 
After the Lesson * 

What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ gospel”? Yes, 
good news. The name of the man who went abroad 
to tell about Jesus? Yes, John the Baptist. Was he 
the — who wrote the Gospel of John? After John 
the ptist had baptized Jesus, how did God show 
that he was pleased with what Jesus had done— 
first? Second ? 

Let me write on the board just one sentence from 
that eleventh verse,—a sentence that any one of us 
would be overjoyed to have God say of us— 





| AM WELL PLEASED 











Can God say that of each one of us for to-day? If 
to-morrow we submit ourselves to God's will; if to- 
morrow we do our very best to serve him unselfishly, 
doing things gladly that may seem * beneath” us 
(let the superintendent read for his own preparation 
‘‘ The Lesson Pilot” in this issue), might he not be 
well pleased with us? But we needn't wait until to- 
morrow! , 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs."’ 


“On Jordan's bank the Baptist's — : 1-6. 


cry. 69: 1-4. 106: 1-4) 
“*Stand, soldier of the cross."’ Psalm 38 : 15-18. 
**O Spirit of the living God." (52: 10-12. 81: 1-4.) 
**A voice by Jordan's shore.” Psalm 119 : 124-126. 
**O who like thee so calm, so bright."" (176 : 124-126. 259: 5, 6.) 
“O happy day, that fixed my Psalm 40: 8-12. 


choice."* (54:46. 85: 1-4.) 
** Revive vi! work, O Lord.” Psalm 2 : 4-6. 
“Take my life and let it be." (2:46. 4:1, 2.) 


ode 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Note.--The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an or 
for the purchase of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-siides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. 

A lantern-slide of exceptional value will be found in the 
picture entitled ‘‘A Modern Baptism at the Supposed Place 
of Christ's Baptism in the Jordan."’ ‘This is a reproduction of 
The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture for this lesson. 
Several Tissot pictures representing phases of the life of John 
the Baptist are available in plain and colored slides, and may 
be used to lead up to the present lesson. ‘' ‘The Baptism of 
Jesus,"’ by ‘Tissot, and the ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,"’ by ]. Good- 
win Lewis, may also be had on slides. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
pine teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic: Stories, about Jesus. 

Lesson Story: Jesus Baptized by John. 

Lesson Teaching: Those who Love Jesus, and Pre- 
pare their Hearts to Serve Him Only, May be 
Baptized as His Followers. 


INTRODUCTION. 


- 

When it was known that the president had prom- 
ised to visit the city, people began to prepare for his 
coming. Some even painted their houses, streets 
grass was cut, the walks were 
swept, the steps were scrubbed, and when the day 
came people decorated their houses and stores with 
flags and bunting. Many wore their best clothes, 
and watched from windows or porches or sidewalks 
There was a grand procession with 


1. to clear the way to make room for the carriages and 


t 


‘the people who marched. The president bowed and 


smiled as he passed, while the people waved flags 
and cheered. Some of the children threw bunches 
of flowers and sang, and it was a happy time. 

It was so at the coronation procession for King 
Edward of England, and for kings and queens of 
other lands. In oldentimes the men who rode ahead 
of kings or queens were called heralds, and they 


shouted, ‘‘ Make way for the king—the king is com- 
ing, prepare the way.” (Write pare the Way.) 
LEsson. 


Long years ago there was a very strange herald 
who gave the same message, ‘‘ Prepare the way, the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” e didn’t give it in 
the cities, but on the banks of ariver. (Sketch it.) 
People heard about him, and flocked from the cities 
and villages to hear him, until crowds gathered 
about him. He was the messenger that the prophets 
had told about long before. (See Golden Text of De- 
cember 17.) ‘* Behold I will send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way.” People remembered that 
message when this strange man appeared with such 
curious clothes of camel’s hair, with a girdle or belt 
of leather. He lived in the wilderness among the 
rocks, and often ate the locusts and wild honey. He 
said to the people, ‘‘I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
Repent, be captiool the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” This strange messenger was John the Bap- 
tist. -His mother and Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
were cousins. Just as an no 4 had told Mary to 
call her baby Jesus, the angel had told the parents 
of this other little baby to call him John,—a new 
name then. He was six months older than his cousin 
Jesus, but like him he grew in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man, and God's spirit was 
always with him to teach him what was right. 

The homes of these two boys were not close to- 
gether, but they knew about each other. Jesus 
still lived in Nazareth. Years went by until the two 


cousins had grown to be men about thirty years old. 
ewe heard of the strange preacher who said ‘* The 

ingdom of heaven is at hand,” and he knew it must 
be John. John did not tell the people to prepare 
their homes for the new King, but he said, ‘‘ Repent, 
be sorry for your sins, and prepare your hearts.”” (Add 
Your Hearts.) As the people listened, many felt 
truly sorry for the wrong things — haddone. They 
told John of their sins, and Se said that those who 
were really sorry and repented, and wanted to be- 
long to the kingdom of heaven and serve the Lord, 
might be baptized in the river grey John bap- 
tized so many that he was called John the Baptist. 
He always told the people, ‘*One mightier than I is 
coming after me. I have baptized you with water, 
but he will baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” He 
meant —? Jesus. 

For several months John preached in this way un- 
til one day a man came to the Jordan and asked to 
be baptize. John knew it was Jesus of Nazareth, 
and felt that he was not worthy to baptize him, but 

esus said, ‘‘ Let it be so now,” so Sohn baptized 

esus in the Jordan. As they came from the water 
they heard a voice from heaven saying, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” From that 
time Jesus was to preach and teach and to gather 
about him a band of followers. (Read the entire 
lesson, letting the children supply some words.) 
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Since that time the followers of Jesus in manv lands 


have been baptized to show that they love Jesus, and 
want to serve him only. : 

When we pray ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come,” we should 
want it to come in our hearts. When Jesus was 
talking about his kingdom he said, ‘‘ Let the little 
children come.” All may come who will ‘‘ Prepare 
your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only.” 

You know that sometimes when your tooth hurts 
the dentist examines it, and takes away the part that 
is bad, so that it cannot spoil the whole tooth ; then 
he fills it with something pure and clean. When 
Jesus looks into our hearts, and sees the sin, he wants 
to take it all away, so that it cannot spoil our lives; 
then he fills our hearts with his pure Holy Spirit, so 
that we want to do right, and serve him only. 


** Saviour, bless a little child, 
Teach my heart the way to thee; 
Mcke it gentle, good, and mild, 

Loving Saviour, care for me.”’ 

Note.—Additional suggestions were presented in 
the outlines of a similar lesson for January 8, 1905. 
Pgoria, ILL. 
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The preacher whose head is full of social conven- 
tions will not fill the people with conviction. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


bo are to teach in this lesson concerning the 
mission and work of two young Jews who were 
kinsmen. Jesus was about thirty years old 
(Luke 3: 23), John about six months older (Luke 1 : 
36). First show who —_ was and what he was 
doing. He was preaching to a wide region in the 
Jordan valley the necessity for repentance. Why 
did he thus preach and w hee the people listen ? 
He was impelled to preach by the summons of God 
within him (Luke 3: 2, 3). Tell who he was, howhe 

w up (Luker: 80), how he learned to preach. 

he condition of society and of the government of 
the people showed him what they needed. The 
Scriptures taught him who prophets were. His years 
of solitude gave him opportunity to brood over the 
glorious past of Israel in contrast with its miserabie 
present. Foreigners ruled the Jews, who were too 
weak through selfishness and sin to throw off the 
Roman yoke, and John sought to show them why 
they were weak and helpless. The lowest passions 
had become uppermost in society. Inits higher ranks 
men were intriguing for power and for sensual grati- 
fication; in the lower they had fallen into stolid in- 
difference. In religion the Jews had split into warring 
sects. They had a splendid temple, a magnificent 
ritual, constant services, but they had lost faith in 
God and were mainly interested in forms and cere- 
monies. Pharisees were hypocrites. Sadducees were 
skeptics. John came preaching to them repentance, 
telling them what their sins were (Luke 3 : 7-14), and 
summoning them to forsake their sins and turn to 
God. He presented a twofold motive for repent- 
ance—first, a new kingdom about to begin (Matt. 3: 
2); second, a new king, already among them (John 
I: 26, 27). John came conscious of a great mission 
—to introduce to the Jews their king. 

John was a voice; Jesus a Saviour. John was an 
ascetic, clothed with sackcloth, eating the food which 
nature provided, living apart from men (Mark 1 : 6), 
like Elijah, rough, strong, solitary (Luke 1:17; Matt. 
II: 14). se ee was‘the guest of the rich as well as of 
the poor, bringing a message of love and peace to 
men’s hearts and homes. John's mission was tempo- 
rary ; Jesus came to be forever the world’s Redeemer 
and King. 

What was the meaning of John’s baptism? It was 
a public confession of sin by those who received it, 
and of readiness to enter the new kingdom or society 
which he proclaimed. He declared that it was onl 

reliminary to the initiation into the kingdom which 
es himself would establish (Mark 1: 7, 8). What 
was the meaning of John’s baptism of Jesus? It was 
not a confession of sin by Jesus, for he acknowledged 
no sin (John 8:29). Show that it stood for such facts 
and purposes as the following three: 

The Witness of Jesus to the Necessity of National 
Righteousness (Matt. 3: 15). When he presented 
himself to be baptized John did not at first recognize 
him as the Messiah (John 1; 33). But he saw, in 
the appearance and bearing of the candidate, that 
which made him, holy man as he was, feel unfit to 
administer the rite that signified moral cleansing 
(Matt. 3: 14). But Jesus, feeling the burden of the 
nation’s sin pressing on him while he heard the 
prophet’s words, as the coming leader of men under 
a new covenant, took the step of initiation into that 
to which he was to invite all men. It became him, 
he said, to do all right things. 

Jesus’ Enduement with the Holy Spirit. He felt on 
his spirit the baptism of the Holy Spirit of God as he 
felt on his body the baptism of water; and it re- 
mained on him (Matt. 3: 16). John saw that expe- 
rience of Jesus also (John 1: 32), though it does not 
appear that the people perceived that the baptism of 
Jesus was different from their own. 

The Assurance of the Father that Jesus was the 
Messiah. He heard a voice, as it were out of the 
sky, approving what he had done, and calling him 
the Son of God. He knew then that he was himself 
the Messiah whose coming he had longed for, who, 
as the prophet had just been preaching, was standing 
already among the multitude. 

What new meaning did Jesus give to baptism? It 
had meant, as John administered it, renunciation of 
sins in preparation for a new order of society. From 
that time it began to signify also personal allegiance 
to the Redeemer from sin. Teaching and time were 
required to develop this new meaning, which was 
not fully disclosed till after his resurrection; but 
Jesus never adopted any existing ritg,or custom 
without giving it a new significance. Baptism as 
Jesus calls men to receive it means: 

Consecration of the Believer to God. Jesus was 
praying as he was baptized (Luke 3: 21). Complete 
surrender to the Father's will, full consecration of 
all his powers, must have been the spirit of that 
prayer. 

The Recognition of the Nature of God, Revealed as 
the Trinity in Unity. God the Father declared that 
Jesus is his beloved Son. God the Holy Spirit ap- 
peared abiding on him (Mark 1: 10, 11). hen Jesus 
was about to ascend into heaven he left to his disci- 
ples the commission to baptize those who should re- 

( Continued on page 30, third column) 
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“Nothing but omni- 
potence can stand 
in the way of a 
determined man’”’ 


The character-making processes 
by which a life became one of 
achievement, often in the face of 
strong opposing forces, are revealed 
in the book recently issued, entitled 
“ The: Life Story of Henry Clay 
Trumbull,” by, Philip E. Howard. 
The stimulating influence of Dr. 
Trumbull’s - life upon young men 
will continue to exert itself through 
the reading of this life story. 


542 pages; maroon cloth, stamped in gold, 
with gold top; six photogravure portraits. 
$1.75 net ; postage, 24 cents extra. 


To increase interest 
in the Holy Land 


Set the teachers and scholars to 
reading “A Pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
iem,” by Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull. Its vivid word-pictures and 
descriptions are amplified. by fifty 
full-page illustrations, for the 
greater part the work of the 
author’s camera. Sunday-school 
teachers could read this book with 
profit as they teach this year’s les- 
sons. A Sunday-school library 
would be enriched by this addition. 

469 pages; red cloth, gold top ; printed on 


heavy, tinted paper, fifty full-page illustra- 
tions. $2.50, postage prepaid. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ceive his gospel into the name of the 
ener Son, and Holy Spirit (Matt. 
28 : 19). 

Acceptance by God of the Believer. 
The union of our Lord’s followers with 
himself is declared by their baptism. 
The Father who spoke in the skies, the 
Spirit who descended in light, the Son 
who stood in the waters of the Jordan 
—these represent the one God whose 
sons and daughters are the believers 
whose separation from the evil world 
and reception into his family are de- 
clared at their baptism. 


Boston. 
onde 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Consecration of Jesus 
to His Work 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 
I: I-11). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

After many years of quiet develop- 
ment, resulting in a spiritual prepared- 
ness and maturity which made Jesus a 
natural leader of men, the peacefulness 
of his life at Nazareth was suddenly 
affected by the story of the appearance 
of a true prophet, a son of solitude, who 
had come out of the wilderness and was 
preaching near the Jordan, with power 
and authority, a message of repentance 
and baptism. We cannot suppose 
that Jesus felt for himself the need of 
repentance for sin. On the contrary, 
he knew himself to be free from its 
entanglements and stains. But he could 
not absent himself from a place where 
men and women were definitely conse- 
crating themselves to a higher type of 
life; his whole soul thrilled in sympathy 
with such. He may not have known 
the prophet personally, although it would 
seem probable that his mother would 
have mentioned the roa apes yet he 
recognized a kindred spirit, and hastened 
to meet and hear him. 

Jesus was utterly devoid of personal 
jealousies. He promptly identified him- 
self with the multitude by asking for 
baptism. One could see at a glance, as 
did John, that Jesus did not require the 
rite. To Jesus, however, it meant, not 
cleansing, but public consecration,—an 
act which was never out of place. With 
his whole energy he sought to be at the 
full disposal of God. 

Thoughtful men will never quite agree 
concerning. the extent to which the 
words ‘Thou art my beloved Son” 
were a revelation "oy Some think 
that this moment first brought to his 
soul the deliberate conviction that he 
was the expected Messiah, and that God 
called upon him to begin his work. It 
was without any doubt the moment of 
final confirmation. After coming up out 
of the water Jesus had his face set to- 
ward his active ministry. 

The attraction of John and Jesus, the 
one for the other, was at the outset very 
great. Each in a very noble way sup- 

rted the. other. This could not always 
ast, because they represented, after all, 
radically differing conceptions. Noman 
could long be a whole-souled follower of 
both. But John’s simplicity, boldness, 
vigorous directness of speech, and his 
emphasis on spiritual conditions and 
needs, struck the keynote which gave 
Jesus the ideal opportunity for inaugu- 
rating a ministry to men yet more fun- 
damental and far-reaching. 


II. REFERENCE. LITERATURE. 


President Rhees’ ‘Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth” has a very helpful study of 
John and the baptism (70-86). The chap- 
ter in Valling’s ‘** Jesus Christ, the Di- 
vine Man” (58-65) is very suggestive, 
although almost.overdrawn. Any life 
of Christ is helpful, Dawson exception 
ally so. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Work of John the Baptist. 
(1.) Was there any significance in the 
raiment and food which John preferred ? 
(2.) What was the message to which he 
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gave utterance? (3.) Why did it so 
profoundly stir the Jewish people ? 

2. The —s of Jesus to his Ap- 
peal. (4.) Was it strange, or natural, 
that Jesus should be affected by the 
appeal of John? (5.) To what specific 
note in it was he likely to respond most 


I ? 
3. The Significance of the Baptism of 
Jesus. (6.) Was the baptism of Jesus a 
meaningless rite? (7.) If not, was its 
significance personal or representative ? 

4. its Divine Approval. (8.) In 
what way was this made manifest? (9.) 
Does this manifestation appear to have 
been observable by any one, or by Jesus 
and John, or by Jesus alone ? 

5. The Consequence. (10.) What far- 
reaching conviction must have come to 
Jesus as a result of the divine voice ? 


IV. Some LEapiInGc THOUGHTS. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Was there anything in this experience 
of Jesus which is inspiring to the aver- 
age man? 

To respond to a call to duty is the 
most direct method of entering into a 
larger spiritual experience. 

Boston. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 28, 1906. Home Missions in 
Our Cities. (Luke 19 : 41-48.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—A city’s need (Gen. 19 : 12-25). 
TUES.—An old-time missionary (Jonah 3 : 


3-10). 
WED.—Cities that profited not (Matt. 11 : 
20-24). 
THUkS.—A scoffing city (Acts 17 : 22-34). 
Fri. —A vile-city (1 Cor. 6 : 9-20). : 
SaT.—A thriving city mission (Acts ‘19 = 
8-12). ’ 











Tell of missions among our Italians, Chi- 
nese, Slavs. 

Describe city mission work by Endeavorers. 

Describe work for children of foreigners. 


HE picture of the city over which 
Jesus wept shows three of the 
rils of the city. (1.) Its, spirit- 
ual blindness. The city did not know 
the things that belonged to its peace. 
It was wrapped up in a thousand inter- 
ests, and was blind to its highest one. 
{2.) Its moral perversion. The temple 
itself had been made a market. The 
mercenary and sensual spirit had de- 
based even the holy places and holy 
things. Selfish gain took the place of 
the service of God. (3.) The leading 
men of the city were the supporters of 
the established abuses. rom them 
came the most bitter opposition to the 
reforms of Jesus. The common people, 
easily led, doubtless, and ‘submissive 
enough to power, were yet not polluted 
in heart, and they thronged to Jesus. 
The classes whose vested interests were 
imperiled by any change, resisted him 
and his message. And just these are 
the city’s dangers still. 
% 

And our cities present other perils. 
One is the peril of overcrowding. of con- 
gesting great masses of the population 
in centers where the purifying influence 
of the country and of real homes cannot 
work upon them. A hundred years ago 
the United States had only six cities of 
eight thousand inhabitants or more. In 
1890 it had four hundred and forty- 
three. A century ago three per cent of 
the population lived in cities; now thirty 
per cent. In the crowded population of 
the cities evil grows more easily. In 
Philadelphia, though it is one of our 
best cities, there is ‘‘seven and a half 
times as much crime to a given popula- 
tion, and in Pittsburg and Allegheny 
nearly nine times as much as in the 
average rural county in Pennsylvania.” 
The healthy influence of home-living 
and home-owning people is weaker in 
the city. According to the census of 
1890," of every: .hundred .families on 
farms, sixty-six owned their own 
homes. . In cities of more than one hun; 
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~* American stock.” 


dred thousand, only twenty-three per 
cent owned homes; in Boston only fif- 
teen per cent, and in New York only 
six per cent. 


The city is the place where the i 
rant and evil congregate, and it is to the 
city that a la per cent of the immi- 

nt population flows. What flows 
into the country comes at once into con- 
tact with the purifying influences of 
soil and sky, and if clean, remains 
clean. Much of the lowest immigration 
flocks together 1n the mining regions or 
in the city. In 1890, of the male popu- 
lation in our eighteen largest cities, 
1,028,122 were native born of native 
parentage, 1,386,766 were foreign born, 
and 1,450,933 were native born of for- 
eign parentage. That is, those who 
were foreign by birth or parentage num- 
bered 2,837,509, or more than two and 
a half times as much as the native 
Now we are not 
warranted in assuming that the native 
American stock is always superior, and 


“many children born of foreign parents 


, constitute a real 


a 


here are better Americans than other 
children born of native parents. But 
multitudes of the foreigners are not of 
high ideal or American type of life, and 
peril to our nation 
unless assimilated. In New York City 
alone, for example, there are more than 
700,000 Jews and 400,000 Italians. 


Only Christ can-reach and save the 


city, and he can do it only through his 


people. And there are no stereoty 
ways in which people are to work. Any 
method that reaches hearts and brings 


, them to Christ is a right method, for 


they cannot be won by any unrighteous- 
ness. Last summer an elderly Episco- 
al minister preached day: after ay in 
all Street, standing on’a little stool by 
the curbstone, and hundreds of bus 
men, bankers and brokers, stood on the 
sidewalk or on.the steps of the Custom 
House, listening intently to his earnest 
preaching of Christ. At the same time, 
in quiet ways, hundreds.of -people were 
going from home to home in the name 
of Christ. The; one need is to go to 
people with the Saviour, in the Saviour’s 
name and in the Saviotir’s love. ' .. ** 
% 
If we live in the city, we can try to 
reach those nearest to us. 


If we live in the country we can pray 


‘for the city and for all who work for 


Christ there, and can save those who 
are going to the city. 








The Promise Keeper 


‘ Every Promise in the Bond Kept to the Letter 


About coffee the Rev. Fredrick Lippe, 
Presbyterian minister, Hope P.O.,Osage 
Co., Mo., says : 

‘‘I most gratefully testify that every 
promise made in your Postum advertise- 
ments has been completely and promptl 
fulfilled in my case. You can publis 
this if you wish, and [ stand ready to 
vouch for it at any time. 

* After three days’ use. of Postum, I 
could find no difference, so far as taste 
and flavor went, between it and the old 
kind of coffee. After two weeks’ use, I 
preferred it to coffee. 

‘* After three weeks, I lost my nerv- 
ousness, the insomnia which had troubled 
me was entirely relieved, and I began 
to enjoy the best and finest of sleep 
every night,—and that condition still 
continues. 

‘« After two months’ use, I got rid of 
my dyspepsia, and it has not returned to 
plague me. 

‘‘Neither I nor any of my family 
would to-day think for a moment of go- 
ing back tothe old kind of coffee.. When 
we entertain, we give coffee to our 
guests, but we drink Postum ourselves, 
net only for its nutritive properties, but 
because it has become a truly delicious 
beverage to us. 

“I feel that commen gratitude re- 
quires this testimony from me.” 

There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

N. B.—Agreeable to promise, we state 
that the hand shown in the magazines 
belohgs to Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Post. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


NEw York, N. Y.—Can you put me in com- 

munication with any firm ich publishes 

helps, quarterlies, etc., in the Swedish lan- 
? We need such literature in our Home 
ment work.—C. B. M. 

You can secure Swedish lesson helps by 
writing to Charles P. Benson, 161-163 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

You might also write to the Rev. E. P. Eng- 
berg of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who is in 
charge of the International Bible Reading 
Association work among the Swedish speak- 
ing people of our country. He can give you 
some valuable information, They print their 
International Bible Reading Association sup- 

lies in the Swedish language, the printing 
ing done in Worcester, Massachusetts. 








SouTH OTTUMWA, IowA,—Could you offer 
any suggestions in reference to a ‘‘ class organ- 
ization’ for a class of nine boys about sixteen 

ears of ? I think something like this would 
interest the boys, and help to hoid the class 
together. —L. Sa 

First, take the leader of your class of boys 
into your counsel. There is certainly a 
leader among them. Talk over the whole 
proposition with him until you see alike in 
regard to it. Form a partnership with him 
to capture the rest of the class, It would be 
well to read together some books on the 
subject, such as a few of the chapters in For- 
bush’s ‘‘ The Boy Problem,’’ or ‘‘ Stelzle’s 
**Boys of the Street,’? or ‘* Work for 
Boys,’’ published in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. 

The next step would be to call all the 
boys together and talk the matter over, Do 
not urge them to organize, but show them 
some of the advantages of organization. 
When they want it, they will ask for it. 
Local conditions should determine very 
largely the nature of your organization. Do 
not make it too severe. Do not. undertake 
too much. Have only a few officers and a 
very. meager form of organization. Keep 
your hand upon it yourself.. Have a definite 
object in view. Try to get the boys inter- 
ested in somebody outside of their class, 
Have occasional meetings. of a social nature, 


but donot let it run entirely to sociability. 


‘The more worthy the object you have in 
view, and the more difficult it is to attain it, 
the more interest, as a rule, the boys will 
have in it, Maintain some degree of secrecy 
about your organization. You might, per- 
haps, give it some initials, the meaning of 
which is known to the club, but not to the 
public. ‘Tryto breathe the same atmosphere 
the boys breathe, and see things from their 
standpoint, and you will probably have a 
successful organization. 





COLLINSVILLE, ILL.— Will you give me some 
plan for Bible study for a class of girls, ages ten 
or twelve, in order that they may become more 
familiar with the Bible itself, learning some ot 
the most beautiful and helpful portions for use 
in after years.—E. R. 5S. 

There are many ways of studying the Bible 
which will interest a class of this description. 
Suppose for a year you try the following plan : 
Have a series ot character studies, giving the 
scholars nothing whatever to study from ex- 
cept the Bible itself. You can direct them 
in their study. Suppose, for instance, you 
should take for your: lessons the following 
characters: Jesus, David, Daniel, Joseph, 
Abraham, Moses, Paul, Timothy, John. You 
could prepare slips indicating where they 
needed to study in the Bible to find out 
about these characters. You could also 
direct their study somewhat by giving them 
questions to-answer in regard to the people 
they are studying about. 

Then furnish to each girl a neat blank- 
book, perhaps six inches square, and have 
them write out their own account of- the 
life they have been studying. Encourage 
them also to paste pictures in these scrap- 
books,—for instance, Perry pictures or others 
similar. Tell them where to get these pic- 
tures. The current religious papers will 
have some of them. In cases where it is im- 
possible to get satisfactory pictures taken 
from the great.artists,—as, for instancé, in 
the case of Paul, pictures can be obtained of 
places connected with their lives.. To illus- 
trate the life ot Paul, a small picture could 
easily be found of the Isle of. Malta or Ephe- 
sus or Antioch. Competition in the matter 
of preparing these books, if wisely directed, 
would be helpful. <A public meeting of the 
class could be held once a year, to which 
might be invited the parents and others in- 
terested, who would be well entertained by 
listening to-some of these lessons read from 





the books thus prepared, and all would cer- 
tainly be glad to look them over. A dis- 
interested committee of j might pre- 
viously examine the books, and their report 
could be made that night. Suppose you 


try it, 
+29 
Alberta’s High Standard 
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** Life and Letters of Paul,’’ Abbott. 
** Spiritual Development of Paul,’’ Mathe- 
son. 


Course X.—Primary and Junior Course ; 
**A Study of Child Nature,"’ Harrison. 
‘* Beckonings from Little Hands,"’ Du Bois, 
** Practical Primary Plans,'’ Black. 
‘After the Primary, What?"’ McKinney. 


Course X1.— Educational Methods : 
‘* Education,’’ Snencer. 
** Principles of Religious Education,’’ But- 
ler and others. 
‘* Picture Work,’’ Hervey. 
** Religious Education '’ (Syllabus), Hodge. 
Course XIl.--Sunday-School Methods (Su- 
perintendent’s Course :) 
‘* Education in Religion and Morals,"’ Coe. 
“Principles and Ideas for the Sunday- 
school,’’ Burton and Mathews. 
” Nee ng Bible School,” Haslett. 
‘“*The Boy Problem,’’ Forbush. 


Students who desire to proceed to a di- 
ploma must take three of the above courses 
of study. Courses I and II are required, 
and form the Major of every graduate course. 
Courses III to XII are elective, any one of 
which may be selected. The selected course 
is known as the Students’ Minor. 

There are four books in each course, and, 
as the study is supposed to cover the space 
of two years, this means that six books are 
to be read each year. Of course, a student 
may finish the work as rapidly as he pleases, 
but it is advised that at least two years be 
spent in the reading. 

There are no regular examinations, that 
is to say, no papers: are’ set, but the student 
is required to give. two proofs of his knowl- 
edge of the subject and his ability t6 teach : 
1. A review of fronidne’to: three. thousand 
words, according to the:nature of the subject, 
upon each book read. 2, On completing his 
full course of study, a trial at teaching: be- 
fore a committee. 

The educational department of Alberta 
Sunday-school Association, in adopting this 
plan of teacher-training, believes that it 
marks a distinct advance upon Sunday- 
school normal courses. It is, we believe, 
the first really serious attempt on the part of 
a state or provincial association to provide 
Sunday-school workers a curriculum of study 
upon truly modern lines, that they can take 
up at their own homes, and which, when 
completed, will make them, in so far as study 
can do so, competent teachers of the Bible 
to children. 

The following items of excellence may be 
noted : 

It is comprehensive. ‘The required courses 
cover the whole ground, while the elective 
courses enable the student to specialize on 
some subject of particular interest and im- 
portance, 

It is thorough and scholarly. Nothing 
short of mastery of ‘the books, so that the 
student can express their content in his own 
words, will be accepted. 

It is stimulating. It is believed that many 
who begin with a regular graduate course 
will not be satisfied with that, but will take 
up other courses as post-graduate work. It 
is the intention of the department to grant 
a special post-graduate diploma to those who 
do so. 

It is modern, While none of the text- 


books are destructive in their nature, all are 


in sympathy with the historical study of the 
Bible and the genetic study of the child. The 
text-books are the best that can be obtained 
at a price not too great for the average 
teacher, and have been selected after con- 
sultation with leading Bible teachers and 
educationists in the country. 

It is fair. No course is too hard for the 
average person of say eighteen years, while 
every course is strong enough to make de- 
sultory study unsatisfactory. On the comple- 
tion of his course the student will have a 
knowledge of the Bible and the principles of 
education superior to most of his fellows, 
and a sense of fitness that will be an inspi- 
ration.— Charles Herbert Huestis, President 
Alberta Sunday-school Association, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, 
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Subscription Rates . 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old-or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
* 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will vos Pm 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a schagl ¢ examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 
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Relieve inflammation of the 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r's attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood paseherntng. No matter how 
fine the rest e house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO} 


will eve you from this reproach. 


BEST. 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS O 
WORK, THE NEW EDIT ON 


Cbhufch WMymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By the authors of the famous G i Hymns, 
Sankey, McGranahan and ot 
Round or sha notes, 25c. each} by al 
The Biglow & Main Co,, New York and Chica 
Returnadle Samples mailed to earnest lugutrere” 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


to have a new song book in your church or 

Sunday school when ba can get them for $3 
r 100. 60best songs. Words and music. All 
amiliar songs, Sere song the very best. 
Send 5 cents in stamps for compe copy. 

Address E. A: K. Hackett, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


found in Titiepen’s Sen Rooke. Send a4c. and 
get a full cloth-bound copy of 
Charlie D. -Tillman, 14 Austell Bide. dae ssneeeda Ga. 


































Incipient Consumption 
How Food Headed off the Insidious Disease 


The happy wife of a good old-fash- 
ioned Michigan farmer says : 

‘‘In the —_, of tg02 I was taken 
sick—a general breaking down, as it 
were. I was excessively nervous, could 
not sleep well at night, my food seemed 
todo me no good, and I was so weak I 
could scarcely walk across the room. 

**The doctor said my condition was 
due to overwork’ and close confinement, 
and that he very much feared that con- 
sumption would ‘set in. For several 
months I took one kind of medicine after 
another, but with no good ‘effect—in fact, 
I seemed to grow worse. 

‘*Then I determined to quit -all medi- 
cines, give up coffee and see what Grape- 
Nuts food would do for me. I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts with sugar and cream 
and bread and: butter three times a day. 

** The effect was surprising ! I began 
to gain flesh and strength forthwith, my 
nerves quieted down and grew normall 
steady, and sound,sweet sleep came bac 
to me. In six weeks’ time I discharged 
the hired girl, and commenced to do my 
own housework for a family of six. This 
was two years ago, and I am doing it 
still, and enjoy it."" Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason, Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Weliville,” in pkgs. 








They Are 


utes”; 


“Intensely practical,” 


A. F. Schauffler. 
* Its first chapter, 
--Rev. Rufus W. Miller. 


192 MICHIGAN ON AVE. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS: 


297 Pages. Indexed. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY .2. soviston st 










How to Solve Them 


By PROF. AMOS R. WELLS 
Sample Chapters—“ How to Get Home Study”; 
“ What To Do with Backward Scholars 2 @ What To Do 
with the Harder Lessons,” Etc. 
says Bishop John H. Vincent. 
“The author is a genius in suggestive powers,” writes Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 
“No worker can read this volume without feeling its stimulating influence,” says Rev. 


“The Last Five Min- 


‘How To Get Home Study,’ is more than worth the price of the book.” 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 









The Trumbull Year Book 


Daily Readings for Life’s Everyday Problems. 
the writings of Henry Clay Trumbull by Caroline K. Herrick. 
Cloth, 25 cents; padded leather, 50 cents; postpaid. The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Compiled from 








It's worth a 
be purchased. 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


‘he best Sunday-school Hymnal, .Catefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quellty of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being. sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music, 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required i in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, consult this Directory. 


It appears once a month. 


ACKBOAR 








FLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD. QUTLINE B, B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 


SCRBEN AND BLACKBOARD. S.S. BANNERS, BADGES. 


;:NEW oe 
44 Semelroth '’ Endless Band. 





as a set. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 





The Gen wry Ca 2. Calon Sa. 1 RON aS THERMOMETERS, BTC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 29. 
American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
OXFORD MAPS A.B. & B. L. Shaw Co. 
By Prof. H 4 OSBORN, LL. > teiiniiad largest makers of 
ese maps cover all Biblica 
Palestine _Gecgraphy, and are accepted gine Furniture, 
estern a . 
Eaypt and Sinai Fulatise ti cssgtnl Rese Letge Furaitare, 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these Shoe Store Settees 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 





Send for new catalogs. 


81 Causeway St., Boston 














(Lesson for Jan. - "a8" JANUARY 13, ey 


Pears’ 


The goodness in Pears’ 
Soap is an antidote for all 
bad complexions. 


For goodness sake use 


Pears.’ 
Sold in America and elsewhere. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steal Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 8 different " 
will be sent for tetsion receipt oth ccntel cents in 
postage chastele. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PER CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























Individual Communion 


THE RIGHT WAY , 


We TRY TH 
started i individual service: ha Ply lh chery 


ae se oe churches,” Ask For } gens mr list of of 
7” t at o not co . 




















ENTERTAINMENTS 


MAGIC LANTERNS,STEREOPTICONS 


CH UR R (H :or illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 
ments a oma pet beg Finest collec 


ition of slides rge catalogue PRee 
S(HO 0 ol McALLISTER GhkG. OPTICIAN we 


CHURCH BELLS and'Peat 


and PEALS 
rior Coppér and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL 


OUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 











sary explanatory matter. 
1§ cents each. 


used by Bible students. 


and scholar. 
outline map. 


Send go cents and ask for ‘*Combination. A,”’ 
above will be sent 10 you promptly: 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


= 


Three needed helps 
for the teacher’s use 
will cost forty cents 


A Chart of Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 
Four clear outline maps of Christ's journeys, with neces- 
Cloth cover, 20 cents; five or more, 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 

By Professor M. B. Riddle 
An eight-page pamphlet, printed on fine paper. 
10 cents each; 25 copiés for $2.00. 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


These will help to make the lessons more vivid to teacher 
10 cents for the pictures for the quarter and an 


Widely 


and the 








a 





iH (GENUINE MENEELY ” BELLS 


Ths most perfect, highest class bells in the vey 
Mencel y & Co.. Watervliet. West ‘Troy P. O 


DeSst COURSES AT. HOME. Write President 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 











Wabash: Siewen 


The Great Intermediate 





Through Car Service is 
Operated. Between 


New York, Boston, 
dnd 
Chicago and St. Louis 


and with but one change to 


Kansas City and Omaha 


All trains are served by Dining Cars on 
which service is first-class in every par: 
ticular =“ ¢. & Crane, Gen. Pass. and 
, kt. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 























The 20th Century Limited 





Eighteen- hour train to » Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 








